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President Dodd’s Message 


To the Members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association:— 

A great privilege is ours—to serve the 
coming generation; to mould the minds and 
characters of those whose duty it will be to 
carry on the ideals of our democracy, to 
guide the Ship of State. 

We, of our profession, can feel great 
pride in the opportunity which is ours to 
produce that which is more precious than 
riches, and more lasting than wealth. 

Let us lift our heads and look the world 
in the face as the equal of any man, or body 
of men. It is our duty to prove to the 
world that our profession is above the call- 
ing of any man whose product is measured 
only in dollars and cents, or popular ac- 
claim. 

The ‘constantly changing economic ‘con- 
ditions of the world require that there be 
changing conceptions of education. This 
demands that we be always alert to turn 
out our product with the ability and ideals 


that keep abreast of the world’s require- 
ments. 

As a great body of men and women 
consecrated to the welfare of the youth of 
our State, it is our right to expect that our 
voice be heard in the Councils of State. 

Two great outstanding problems are be- 
fore us which require right solution if our 
professional ranks are to be augmented by 
men and women of virility: Greater perma- 
nency must be guaranteed to the rank and 
file of the teaching profession who have 
proven their worth; and greater reward 
must come to those who have given to the 
profession their years of service and have 
almost covered the span of life. 

I issue to you, then, my fellow teachers, 
a challenge—a challenge to devoted service, 
loyalty to our profession, and unselfish sac- 
rifice to the training of our youth. 

May this New Year bring you the joy of 
service, the strength of accomplishment 
and the great happiness of reward. 


A Different Kind of Institute 


H. W. DODD 


Superintendent of Schools, Alicntown, Pa. 


time goes; sometimes with practical 
results, more often without. 
To carry out an Institute program with 
a maximum of practical results, our super- 
visors, principals and department heads 
were invited, as usual, to make suggestions. 
Bearing in mind that Pennsylvania pays 
$800,000 a year for Teachers’ Institutes, 
aside: from other items of educational ex- 
pense, and that Allentown alone pays $7,800 
a year for a Teachers’ Institute, one need 


i STITUTE time comes and Institute 


not go further to determine the reason for 
desiring an Institute that will assist the 
teacher in the class room. 

As a result of this invitation, the follow- 
ing letter signed by our various assistants 
was received: 


“We should like to have some person who has " 
brought together many typical illustrations of the 
nature and social experiences of children, and 
can show (by lecture and demonstration) the 
method of using these experiences as a means of 
developing an appreciation of need for reading, 
language, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography 
and history, music, drawing, etc. 
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“We should like also to have discussed the 
method of using these experiences in most effec- 
tively developing skills in elementary processes of 
these subjects.” 

Accordingly a study was made to deter- 
mine the type of program that would in 
most concentrated form give us the result. 

We decided to secure a group of skilled 
instructors for a demonstration program 
illustrating Projects in the Grades. 

The Project Method had been studied by 
our supervisors and teachers and had been 
tried out in different subjects with varying 
results. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
invited to give a three-day program on Pro- 
jects in the Grades. He accepted with the 
understanding that the demonstration 
classes should be taught by instructors of 
the Horace Mann School, and that the pro- 
gram should be arranged by Chas. W. 
Hunt, its Vice Principal. They chose the 


following staff of lecturers and instructors: 


Lecturers—William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College; Henry C. Pearson, 
Principal, Horace Mann’ School; Roy Hatch, 
Teacher of History and Citizenship, Horace 
Mann School; Charles W. Hunt, Vice Principal, 
Horace Mann School. 

Instructors—Gertrude I. Bigelow, First Grade, 
Horace Mann School; Marie Hennes, Fifth 
Grade, Horace Mann School; Mary F. Kirchwey, 
Sixth Grade, Horace Mann School; Belle Boaz, 
Fine Arts, Horace Mann School; Roy Hatch, 
Horace Mann High School; Charles W. Hunt, 
Vice Principal, Horace Mann School. 


The program had three phases: I. Lec- 
ture; II. Demonstration’ Recitation; III. 
Conference. The Lecture phase consisted 
of an address setting forth the theory under- 
lying some general or distinct principle. The 
Demonstration Recitation consisted of 
everyday recitations by regular pupils of 
our schools. The Conference consisted of 
.the regular “give and take” discussion of 
the “whys and wherefores” in any recita- 
tion. 

The three day program follows: 


9:00 A. M. : 
Monday—Advice about using the Project 
Method, William H. Kilpatrick 


Tuesday—The Teaching of Silent Reading, 
Henry C. Pearson 
Wednesday—Training in 
Hatch 
DEMONSTRATION CLASSES 


10:00 A. M.—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
Grade I—Reading and Handwork, Gertrude I. 
Bigelow 
Grade II1I—Fine Arts, Belle Boaz 
Grade VI—English, Mary F. Kirchwey 
Grade VII—Geography, China, Marie Hennes. 
— X—Modern European History, Roy 
atch 


Citizenship, Roy 


CONFERENCE 
11:15 A. M. 
Monday—Discipline by the Project Method, 
Wm. H. Kilpatrick 
Tuesday—Tendencies in the Teaching of Spell- 
ing, Henry C. Pearson 
Wednesday—The Project in Practice, Chas. W. 


Hunt 
DEMONSTRATION CLASSES 
2:00 P. M. 
Grade I]—Reading and Handwork, Gertrude I. 
Bigelow 
Grade V—Geography, Rubber, Brazil, Marie 
Hennes 


Grade VI—Arithmetic, Charles W. Hunt. 
Grade VII—Training in Citizenship, Roy Hatch 
Grade VIII—Fine Arts, Belle Boaz. 

Grade IX—English, Mary F. Kirchwey 


Thus for three days, 365 teachers, princi- 
pals and supervisors had the rare oppor- 
tunity of seeing a group of experts teach a 
lesson, develop a subject or demonstrate a 
particular phase of school work. 

I have never seen a more interested 
group of teachers at an institute. The fol- 
lowing comments were heard: “The time 
seemed short because the teachers received 
many impressions in a short time. 
Teachers want to be shown how to do, not 
merely told.” “It was shown that ‘purpose- 
ful activity’ on the part of the child must 


_ be the aim of the school.” “Lecturers can 


theorize to their hearts’ content and we may 
apply the theory if we can. This time the 
theory had to be worked out in the class.” 
“The institute has created the desire to 
know more about the method, to read and 
discuss experiments, and to make experi- 
ments and discuss results. It has aroused 


' respect for the personality of the child in 


curriculum planning, school equipment and 
class procedure.” 
There is no tendency to adopt wholesale 
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the project method of teaching, but there is 
a tendency toward greater initiative. 

We believe that the present statute re- 
quiring city teachers’ institutes should be 
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revoked, and that in its place should be set 
up in Normal Schools, Colleges or the State 
Department of Public Instruction either ob- 
servation schools or expert demonstrators. 


A Method of Selecting Boys for Trade Courses 


M. M. WALTER 
Director of Industrial Education, Coatesville, Pa. 


F the public schools are to promote 
efficiency in industrial life, they must 
provide well organized systems of 

Vocational Guidance. It is hardly neces- 
sary to substantiate the importance of hu- 
man classification and adjustment; an ex- 
amination of the employment files of any 
large corporation would be sufficient proof. 
The large turnover of today is a waste 
to the employer and to society. 

Industry can do much to improve the 
technique of human classification and place- 
ment by studying the characteristics that 
make success and through psychological 
and trade tests place employees in positions 
for which they are best fitted. The prob- 
lem, however, should not be left solely to 
the employer. It is a responsibility which 
the public schools ought to accept so that 
the youth who are to become the backbone 
of industry may enter upon their life work 
full of hope, and with a desire to give full 
value in return for their share of this 
‘ world’s goods. 

Therefore, the classification of boys for 
trade courses is of paramount importance 
to school people. The Apprentice Bulletin of 
the Remington Arms Company aptly says: 
“The selection of a trade by a boy is similar 
to the buying of a ‘Surprise Package,’ the 
contents of which are not known until after 
the purchase.” 

Cincinnati and a few other cities have 
made great strides in developing systems of 
guidance. Every town that has trade 
courses as part of the school system can 
provide a method for classifying boys. It is 
necessary to select boys for trade courses 
with great care in order to comply with the 


provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, which 
requires that “communities maintaining all- 
day vocational schools shall offer their op- 
portunities to all capable boys and girls and 
shall see that such schools do not become 
the resort of the undesirable, the feeble- 
minded or the physically weak.” (Bul. No. 
1, F. B. V. E.) 

The industrial program at Coatesville 
which began last fall includes unit courses 
in electricity, printing and carpentry. The 
first problem was how to handle one hun- 
dred prospective students, and put each boy 
in his proper place. With only one shop in 
the high school during the previous year, and 
the vocational guidance work in its infancy, 
it was impossible to base the selections on 
shop try-outs. However, the ratings of 
those who had taken the Meyers and Otis 
tests were available and also the scholastic 
records. 

Enrolling boys for industrial schools 
means enlisting them for industry. Fur- 
thermore all-day trade courses are really 
apprentice courses with the scene of oper- 
ation transferred from the industrial shop 
to the school shop. It was only natural, 
therefore, that we should turn to industry 
for assistance. The methods followed 
by ten of the leading industrial apprentice 
schools of England and United States were 
studied. Among them were the Royal Dock 
Yards of England, the Packard Motor Car 
Co., Remington Arms, Bethlehem Ship- 
building Co. of Wilmington, Delaware, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
and the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

One English firm recommended that boys 
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who intend to enter apprentice courses be 
classified into two groups at the age of 
twelve. For the more studious, special im- 
portance should be attached to mathematics, 
practical elementary science, geometrical 
drawing and manual training; the less stu- 
dious ought to be given courses in the com- 
mon subjects as well as along practical and 
manual lines. On pages nineteen and 
twenty of Bulletin 1918, No. 19, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, entitled “Vocational 
Guidance in Secondary Education,” a simi- 
lar classification is suggested. 


Applicants for admission to the Westing- 
house school must be at least 5 feet 3 inches 
high and weigh 110 pounds. Every applicant 
is interviewed by an Apprentice Board and 
asked questions relating to his education, 
experience, family history, mechanical abil- 
ity and social interests. A weight chart 
guides their investigation. The essentials 
considered as being desirable in prospective 
apprentices are first, mental development in- 
cluding: a. two years of high school at six- 
teen, b. observation, c. general knowledge, 
d. attitude, e. self-reliance; second, moral 
qualities including: a. names and habits, b. 
character; third, physical characteristics, 
appearance, health and activity; fourth, 
general impression including: a. tact, b. 
common sense, c. mechanical aptitudes, d. 
future ambition ; fifth, knowledge of mathe- 
matics and references. All those who pass 
the examination are given a three months’ 
trial. At the end of this period the stu- 
dent is either accepted or sent back to the 
employment department for other work.: 


The following eleven common factors are 
essential in discovering the ability and com- 
petency of boys: native ability; attitude of 
parents or guardian; education including 
studies preferred; physical characteristics, 
appearance, physique and health; moral 
qualities including honesty and truthful- 
ness; mental development; manual skill; 
vocational aim and trade knowledge; prac- 


tical experience; activities outside of 


school; social interests. 


Preparatory to the opening of school at 
Coatesville, this year each boy made a 
selection, which was approved by his par- 
ents. A card outlining the courses was pre- 
pared for this purpose. In order to pro- 
vide for a thorough examination the voca- 
tional faculty sat in conference for three 
days. After the préliminary examination 
of name, address, age, nationality, parents’ 
occupation, the applicants were examined by 
the school physician. Special attention was 
given to previous health, height, weight. 
eyesight, hearing, hernia, vaccination, heart 
and skin. One boy was rejected on accoun 
of a physical disability and three were re 
quired to get glasses. Several were undei 
weight and not of sufficient height, but it 
was felt they would satisfy the require- 
ments before the co-operative work in con- 
nection with industry began. 


The main part of the interview followed 
the physical examination. Each boy was 
examined separately and required to an- 
swer the following questions in full: occu- 
pations of brothers; occupations of other 
relatives ; education and scholastic standing, 
which included the Otis or Meyers test rat- 
ing and a short examination in mathematics 
and general subjects; would the applicant 


care to go to college; what studies were - 


most interesting; why the applicant desired 
to learn a tradé; first, second and third 
choice of trades; reason for selection and 
general knowledge of the trades; practical 
experience; what kind of mechanical work 
appealed to him; activities outside of 
school. Such questions as, “Do you carry 
papers?” “Do you help at home?” “What 
books interest you most ?” “Are you a mem- 
ber of the ‘Y’?” “Are you interested in ath- 
letics?”? “Have you ever earned any 
money?” “How do you spend your earn- 
ings?” “Who are your boy friends?” 
gave insight of the chap’s life outside of 
school. The applicant was then asked if he 
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would be able to complete a four-year trade 
course, if he had talked to his parents or 
others about a choice of a vocation and 
what they advised. The personal charac- 
teristics of the applicant were noted during 
the interview and in addition prospects for 
the electrical courses were questioned con- 
cerning their ability to endure cold weather. 
how to climb a pole, etc. Special questions 
were also put to the carpenters. The print- 
ers told how they liked indoor work, etc. In 
other words, we tried to ascertain whether 
the applicant was an indoor or outdoor per- 
son and other pertinent facts affecting prob- 
able contentment in his occupation. Fin- 
ally, the boy signified whether or not he 
would be willing to accept another course 
than his first choice in case it were decided 
he was better adapted for something else. 
Following the examination, each card 
was studied carefully and everything favor- 
able to the boy’s selection considered. The 
superintendent of schools and the high 
school principal gave additional informa- 
tion concerning the home environment and 
moral qualities. Instructors made sugges- 
tions about their mechanical aptitudes. 


Sixty boys were tentatively accepted for 
the probation period of three months as fol- 
lows: three year electrical course, twelve 
boys who made this trade their first choice 
and had completed the eighth grade; four 
year electrical course, twelve boys who se- 
lected electricity and had finished the sev- 
enth or eighth grade; printing, five bovs 
who chose printing as a first choice, thirteen 
boys who made it their second choice and six 
theit third; carpentry, eight who chose this 
trade and four who gave it second consid- 
eration. The rest were either returned to 
high school or sent to the grades for further 
elementary education or placed in the re- 
tarded group. 


During the trial term, twenty of the orig- 
inal group were transferred to other 
courses. A few were found to be of the 
mental instead of the manual type and pre- 


ferred academic work, others needed fur- 
ther instruction in the grades and several 
went to the retarded class. Two boys who 
lacked initiative were very inaccurate, de- 
pended upon their*partners and made little 
attempt to do their work. They were sent 
to high school. One chap preferring out- 
side work went to the carpentry shop. Two 
who showed more aptitude than the rest 
were advanced. 

There were a number of applicants for 
the vacancies. Several came from the 
eighth and ninth grades, where they had re- 
ceived information concerning the trades 
from the courses in “Occupations.” On ac- 
count of admissions from this group the en- 
rolment was increased to sixty-nine. A 
number who preferred electricity and had 
been placed in printing were pleased with 
the new selection. 

Problems in human engineering will re- 
ceive in the future the same attention that 
the nineteenth century gave to the more 
material forms of engineering, according to 
Mr. Edison, who said: “We have laid good 
foundations for industrial growth of the 
worker through vocational guidance and 
wisely managed employment departments.” 
The small part in this great human drama 
that Coatesville is endeavoring to play is 


only a sample of what a potent factor the - 


public school can become in guiding the 
youth of the nation into the world of work. 





PENNSYLVANIA EXCELS IN EVERY 
PHASE OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The Annual Report of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, recently issued, 
shows a startling number of interesting 
facts: 

1. That Pennsylvania has more _ federally 


aided Vocational Schools than any other state in 
the Union. The three ranking states being: 


Pemnsulvatiia + (5.5. iach 3030 tas 406 
1 a 1 a eee pees 197 
Wee oe lice tc oe wee ie 175 


It will be seen that Pennsylvania has more such 
schools than New York and Texas, together. In 1919 
the number was 236—an increase of 170 or 72 per cent 
in 2 years. 


2. That we have the largest Vc’ ational Schools’ 
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enrolment in the United States with New York 
and Massachusetts following in order: 


Pennsylvania... 6 <scce es es 52,934 
and 2,500 additional Junior Projects students. 

PROW TONES iS serves sec 

Masvacmiisetis (6. oii e ee css 28,866 


3. That Pennsylvania ranks first in the number 
of Agricultural Schools: 
Pennsylvania: . 52s oe. oo 6's 125 
The increase in these schools is remarkable. In 1919 
there were but 38 such schools—showing an increase of 
87 or 229 per cent. a 
TERED 6 oka eos ot eels dee 95 
PTUHARS eset. oausnint cuneate 84 


4. That Pennsylvania is also first in the num- 
ber of agricultural students: 
WORAGVINGRIA 6:6 0Go go ch cerned es 2,611 


Equally remarkable is the increase in students. In 
1919 the enrollment was 1,005—the increase being 1,606 
or 160 per cent, 


BRTGRIAN siya cAuad oie on Uv ecivan 2,189 
NER OS Pirie ope mer rare ee 2,120 


The above table does not include 2,500 siu- 
dents who are doing Junior Projects; nor does it 
show that there are over 5,000 students in Penn- 
sylvania on a project basis. 

5. Pennsylvania also leads in the number of 
Trade and Industrial Schools: 


Pena IANA 555 6 siscwsiesis ee so 70 


Two years ago there were only 36—thus showing a 
growth of 34 or 94 per cent in that time. 


Digrthe Caranimn | og occ cee 52 

CO EE ep ares oe eee 49 
6. And in Home Economic Schools: 

PR GROND acs 0's boeing <iegrecets 117 


The growth in these schools for 2 years has been 47— 
an increase of 67 per cent. 


PIN 528 gc edie asthe oi: 68 
Sab his on Forcase 45 
7. The Keystone State heads the list in Con- 
tinuation Schools’ enrolment, Jeading New York 
by nearly 10,000: 


Petnsyivenin. 662s 5 6. Sees 39,029 
A IOERE che wlctarcaheviarctse oie 30,124 
RNIN 5 cai es 2d scisis Giwiee ie 11,294 


These tables are illuminating’ in the ex- 
treme and give Pennsylvanians a fine oppor- 
tunity to realize how rapidly these schoois 
have grown in the past two years, and how 
vitally education is functioning under the 
state program. The record of the Voca- 
tional Department is one to be proud of; 
and when it is realized that this develop- 
ment has been brought about with a staff of 
14 whose salaries in the aggregate are $59,- 
000—the Federal Government appropriates 
$20,000 toward these salaries, leaving the 
cost to the state but $39,000—the achieve- 
ment is nothing-short of phenomenal. 

Pennsylvania’s cost of administration for 
its 406 Vocational Schools and 55,315 stu- 
dents is 70 cents per student annually—the 
lowest in this country. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


OWEN D. EVANS 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Ninety-six school districts in Pennsyl- 
vania have enough juvenile workers to re- 
quire the maintenance of continuation 
schools. Two of them are erecting new 
buildings which will be completed and will 
house their continuation school pupils by 
the time this article is printed. The other 
ninety-four are maintaining continuation 
schools. So there is not one delinquent dis- 


trict. 


For the school year ending June 30, 1921, 
among approximately 25 states maintaining 
continuation schools, Pennsylvania ranked 
second in number of school districts main- 
taining schools, second in number of teach- 
ers, first in number of pupils enrolled, first 
in amount expended for continuation 
schools. 

In 1915 before the continuation school 
law went into effect 43,059 children of the 
fourteen to sixteen year old group were out 
of school. That probably half of this num- 
ber were also running the streets in idle- 
ness is indicated by the fact that statistics 
for the past four years show an employ- 
ment demand for children of this group of 
from 18,000 to 22,000 only. 

Two notable effects of the child labor law 
have been, first, to provide for the fourteen 
to sixteen year old working children in- 
struction for eight hours each week; and 
second, by restricting withdrawal from day 
school to those engaged regularly in bona 
fide employment, to retain in day school a 
large group of children who otherwise 
would drop out for casual employment. 
These improvements may readily be de- 
duced from the following comparison of 
conditions in 1915 and in 1921: 


In 1915—43,659 children were out of school, re- 
ceived no _ instruction . and 
worked spasinodically. . 

In 1921—18,486 children received eigh: hours of 
instruction each week in con- 
tinuation schools, and worked 
regularly. 

25,000 children, approximately, remained 
in day school and received full 
time instruction. 





For age and want save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 
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The “Unit-Year” Plan of Giving Business 
Training 
E, F. KELLER 
Head of Commercial Department, Central High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HEN commercial instruction was 

V \) introduced into the high schools 

of the United States, no standard 
curriculum was adopted. Each high school 
tried, through experimentation, to discover 
the best course of study for its own com- 
munity. Some high schools offered a full 
four-year course in commerce, some, three 
years. Still others concentrated their com- 
mercial work in the third and fourth years. 
Those who favored the latter plan reasoned 
that a good background of general educa- 
tion, followed by two years of intensive 
business training, would prepare its gradu- 
ates for business employments. 

These courses were so poorly organized 
that those who were compelled to drop out 
were not prepared for work.. Often the 
men who planned the courses failed to con- 
sider the great army of boys and girls in 
our schools who never reach the point in 
their school experience where they are old 
enough to receive vocational preparation for 
the more advanced business positions. Re- 
gardless of the needs of this group of pupils, 
commercial instruction was not started un- 
til the junior year. 

To remedy this defect in commercial cur- 
riculum making many high schools estab- 
lished a two-year business course. The 
training centered around bookkeeping and 
stenography with a smattering of English, 
business arithmetic and spelling. Often no 
official recognition of school graduation was 
given to the students. A certificate, setting 
forth the fact that its owner had completed 
successfully the special work, was some- 
times given. 

It was hoped that this two-year business 
course would (1) reduce the mortality at 
the end of the eighth year in the 8-4 ar- 
rangement; and (2) give the boys and girls 
who were unable to go to high school four 
years, a training that would enable them 
to do either stenographic or bookkeeping 
work. 

The percentage of drop-outs at the end 
of the eighth year was not materially re- 
duced, and the students who completed this 


No. $ 


“short business course” had not acquired a 
background of general education that would 
enable them to fill efficiently any worth- 
while position in the stenographic or book- 
keeping departments of the business office. 
Moreover, many boys ‘and girls who other- 
wise would have completed the longer high 
school course, were short-circuited by this 
special business curriculum. They chose 
the course that would lead them quickly out 
of school. 

Parents began to question the wisdom of 
permitting their children to pursue the 
longer course since graduates of the shorter 
ccurse seemingly could get as good training. 
These parents lost sight of the fact that the 
high school is, above everything else, an 
educational institution, where the minds of 
the pupils are broadened, the right ideals of 
life inculcated and established and certain 
skills acquired. 

What was the reason for the failure of 
this two-year business curriculum? It was 
two-fold: (1) the course was often 
planned by men of academic bent who 
failed to comprehend business training 
needs and (2) the course was modeled 
after the advanced high school commercial 
curriculum with two positions only in mind, 
namely, bookkeeper and stenographer. 

The majority of boys and girls are em- 
ployed in positions that require little or no 
knowledge of bookkeeping and shorthand. 
A careful survey recently made by the gov- 
ernment reveals the fact ‘that most of the 
commercial training received by younger 
high school pupils is not functioning in their 
business employment. Little distinction 
between junior and senior employments is 
recognized. The lack of articulation be- 
tween the junior and senior high school 
commercial departments influences students 
to leave the high school and enroll in a pri- 
vate business school. 

Is there no solution of this problem? Can 
not the junior and senior high school com- 
mercial curriculums be organized so as to 
train for both immediate and ultimate use- 
fulness? In the syllabus soon to be issued 
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by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion unit-year commercial curriculums will 
be recommended for junior and senior high 
school. The junior courses will begin in the 
middle of the eighth year; the senior 
courses will run through years ten to twelve 
and have two objectives: (1) the immedi- 
ate vocational objective, and (2) the re- 
mote vocational objective. 

These unit-year courses train students 
for employments open at the end of any 
year and care for future needs should they 
remain in school. The unit-year plan will 
interest junior high school commercial pu- 
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pils in senior high school business training. 
Fewer junior high school graduates will 
leave school to pursue a business college 
course which most often leads to jobs that 
are not open to young boys and girls. Thus 
the immediate and remote needs of all com- 
mercial pupils will be met. 

The unit-year arrangement will dispense 
with any need for the “two-year business 
curriculum.”. It will care for business stu- 
dents better than has the short course in 
commercial training which should be elimi- 
nated from the school program in favor of 
the unit-year plan. 


Education for Home Making 


HELEN J. DODGE 


State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


vania, according to the 1920 cen- 

sus figures, 2,005,165 girls and 
women between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five. Approximately eighty-five per 
cent of this number are now, or will be, 
assuming full or part responsibility in the 
vocation of home-making. In other words 
1,700,000 of these girls and women are 
now or will be one of the chief guiding 
forces in molding the child life of the state, 
and in laying the foundation of the future 
citizenship. 

Society has only begun to consider seri- 
ously the problem of providing specific edu- 
cation and training for girls and women. 
Home economics courses have for years 
been offered in the public schools in the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades. It is to be 
regretted, however, that many of the 
courses have been “didactic instruction in 
home economics” with the idea of preparing 
girls for a vocation which many will not 
follow for a long period of years. 

Recent studies reveal the fact that at least 
two out of every five young women follow 
a gainful occupation of some kind from 
sixteen to twenty years of age, and that, 
eight or nine out of every ter’ assume the 
responsibility of home-making some time in 
their lives. This situation places before all 
school officials a real problem in providing 
education and training women. 

Many in educational work feel that in- 
struction in the arts of the household should 


ve are in the State.of Pennsyl- 


be required of all girls between the ages of 
ten and fourteen years,—that they need it 
as “social insurance” in behalf of the na- 
tion. Many feel that every girl and wo- 
man should have opportunity for sufficient 
vocational education and training to become 
a true home-maker. Two types of home 
economics education are, therefore, neces- 
sary: practical arts as a part of general 
education, and vocational competency. 
General home economics has for its main 
objective the development of the individual 
girl, her individuality and personality. It 
should develop lofty ideals and right prin- 
ciples of life. It should awaken a deeper 
sense of responsibility, in co-operation with 
the members of her class group for inter- 
preting and keeping true to the ideals of a 
finer, nobler girlhood and womanhood. It 
should awaken a desire for service, a desire 
to do her share in enriching family life, to 
assume the right attitude toward present 
responsibilities. It should enable her to ac- 
quire knowledge and gain skill in meeting 
well her responsibilities. It should help her 
to do better those things which she of neces- 


sity must do in the performance of home | 


duties. It should provide opportunities for 
gaining significant experience which will 
give to her an appreciation of service in the 
home arid the value of the labor and skill 
necessary to maintain a well regulated 
home. It should enable each girl to test 
and explore her own capacities and apti- 


tudes. It should lay the foundation for 
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later vocational work and should give to her 
an appreciation of the training which she 
may need for entrance upon the vocation of 
home-making. 

General home economics should be made 
available to all girls at the time when the 
school can best play its part in inculcating 
right habits, in molding the characters of 
the girls, so as to enable them to take their 
places as girls and women. Each year of 
work should be a unit-year built on the arts 
of the household. It should be so organ- 
ized as to provide opportunities for each 
girl to elect projects chosen from various 
fields of work in the household. Each year 
of work should be so planned as to be of 
specific value to those girls who, because of 
necessity, may drop out of school at the 
end of the year. At the same time it should 
be so planned as to be of definite value to 
the girls who will continue their schooling. 
Each year of work should form a common 
background of experience, of thought and 
action for all girls and women regardless of 
their future occupations. 

Vocational home economics or home- 
making education is the necessary comple- 
ment of general home economics. It rounds 
out the education of the individual and 
trains specifically for skill and efficiency in 
the vocation of home-making. The con- 
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trolling purpose of home-making education 
is to fit the individual for useful and pro- 
fitable employment in the home. It should 
enable an individual to earn a livelihood and 
to produce valuable goods or service in the 
field of work in the home. It should enable 
her to assume full responsibility for some 
or all of the various occupations that go to 
make up the vocation of home-making. The 
vocational instruction which she receives 
should enable her to become a skilled 
worker and to perform labor of economic 
value to the home. 

Vocational home economics should be 
made available for those girls and women 
who are about to enter the vocation of 
home-making and to those who have al- 
ready assumed full or part responsibility in 
the vocation. Every girl or woman who 
takes up the vocation of home-making 
should have education and training for her 
life work just as the engineer, the mason, 
the nurse, the farmer should have training 
for their chosen profession. The woman in 
the home, though not on a salary basis, is 
contributing service of value to the eco- 
nomic world, but she should be helped to do 
a better piece of work. It is now a recog- 
nized fact that “the standard of the civiliza- 
tion of a nation is determined by the aver- 
age standards of living in its homes.” 


Agriculture in the Morrison Cove Rural Com- 
munity Vocational School 


F, F. LININGER 


UR country is passing through the 
most severe agricultural depression 
period in its history. This fact, in 

itself, perhaps, is no great cause for alarm. 
Other lines of business are also feeling the 
effects of depression. With agriculture, 
however, there is another factor which must 
be considered. Our farms are being oper- 
ated by a smaller percentage of our total 
population than was the case a century ago. 
There has been a constant and steady 
shifting of our rural population to the larger 
towns and cities. The situation is strikingly 
presented in statistics of United States Cen- 
sus Reports. In 1820, eighty-seven per cent 
of the people of the United States were er- 
gaged in farming; in 1920, only thirty-two 
per cent were so engaged. 





Something must be done for the relief of 
agriculture. Those who study the problem 
with an impartial mind unanimously arrive 
at this conclusion. The welfare of the na- 
tion is dependent upon it. Farming must be 
made more profitable, and farmers, as a 
class, must be able to provide for themselves - 
and their families the things which make 
for happiness and contentment in life. Sec- 
retary Wallace, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is authority for the statement that 
better conditions for the farm is one of the 
problems requiring immediate attention. 

The Rural Community Vocational School 
is one of the chief factors in aiding farmers 
to solve their own problems ; men, including 
farmers themselves, are coming to think 
that the remedy must be found among the 
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class in which the problem exists. Farmers 
no longer have much patience with organ- 
izations and agencies organized primarily 
“to help the farmer.” They have been dis- 
appointed and even exploited by these too 
many times. To present the work of a 
Rural Community Vocational School, an in- 
strument in the hands of farmers, is the aim 
of the following paragraphs. 

Morrison Cove is a broad valley located 
in Central Pennsylvania, in Blair and Bed- 
ford counties, and includes a territory 
hemmed in on all sides by mountain ridges. 
In length, the Cove extends a distance of 
twenty-five miles; in width it varies from 
three miles at the north to seven or eight 
miles at the south. 

Within this transcribed area of approxi- 
mately 100 square miles, dotted with half a 
dozen country towns of one to twenty-five 
hundred population, picture a prosperous 
rural people of Pennsylvania Dutch, and of 
German descent, and the setting of the Mor- 
rison Cove Rural Community Vocational 
School is complete. From this valley have 
come in the past noted leaders in our state 
and nation. “Charlie” Schwab, in his boy- 
hood home, lived at one end of the Cove, 
and “Len” Replogle grew to manhood at the 
other. The old Hagerstown limestone of 
the Cove seems to produce a pretty substan- 
tial type of “steel man,” in addition to its 
regular crops. 

The Vocational School was established in 
August, 1919, by the Joint School Boards 
of the three townships surrounding Mar- 
tinsburg, the location of the School, and the 
geographical center of the Cove. Two 
stories of a brownstone building 125 by 60 
feet erected for a college building but aban- 
doned, were available, and were leased by 
the Board. The term opened that fall with 
an average enrolment for the year of 106. 
Last year it increased to 120, and for the 


. present school year, the enrolment averages 


145. Students come daily by train, automo- 
bile, motorcycle, buggy, and on foot. A 
careful investigation shows that at least 
fifty per cent of the present pupils would 
not be in school at all, were it not for the 
Vocational School. 

The Project method of instruction pre- 
dominates. The boys study in the class 
room and laboratory the modern farm prac- 
tices. Then at their homes during at least 
six months of the year they work out their 


ideas in a practical project. Poultry-raising 
is one type of farming that can be espe- 
cially well worked out on a twelve-month 
basis. Six boys in the school formed the 
first Thousand Dollar Poultry Club in 
Pennsylvania. They set out, November 1, 
1920, to make a Labor Income of $1,000. 
At the completion of the work, November 


. 1, 1921, they had far exceeded their goal, 


and had made a combined labor income of 
$1,732.75. In this group, one boy alone 
showed a labor income of $803.82. This 
record was made while the boy pursued the 
regular course in the school. When it is 
considered that the average labor income on 
Pennsylvania farms is considerably less 
than the amount made by this one boy, the 
value of scientific agricultural instruction, 
diligently applied, is apparent. 

In the first two years of the course the 
boys are taught up-to-date agriculture, 
adapted to the community. Here in the car- 
penter shop they make farm gates, poultry 
brooder houses, mash hoppers, etc., and are 
taught to handle tools. During laboratery 
periods they make Bordeaux mixture, run 
the Babcock milk test, learn to balance ra- 
tions for all classes of farm animals, do 
practical work in the school vegetable gar- 
den, and become acquainted with the best 
type of agriculture for their community. 
Several months ago, the class in Farm For- 
estry planted 1,350 forest trees on the hiil 
surrounding the school ground. In addition 
to the regular work in agriculture, every 
boy spends half of the school day in aca- 
demic work, according to the standard re- 
quirements of the state. 

Since the organization of the Vocational 
School, many improvements from the com- 
munity standpoint, have been worked out 
in the Cove. While not all progress is 
claimed to be due to the activity of: the 
school, yet in large measure many of these 
important developments are the outgrowth 
of a progressive spirit fostered by it. 

During the summer a bond issue of eighty 
thousand dollars was subscribed in this va!- 
ley for the construction of an electric light 


and power line. All the conveniences of a — 


city electric service are now available to the 
people of the Cove. Modern conveniences 
in the farm home give the country boy and 
girl an added joy and interest in their sur- 
roundings, and detract much from the 
glamor and lure of the city. 
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‘As a direct result of a Farmers’ Week 
conducted by the school in co-operation with 
the County Farm Bureau, many of the dairy 
herds in the Cove are tested, and being 
tested, for the eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis. The value of this work, no one 
dares estimate, for it means not only in- 
creased wealth for the dairyman, but far 
more than this, improvement in health. 


Several months ago a community egg- 
marketing program was started. The 
school is the center of this activity. Pro- 
ducers have received from five to ten cents 
a dozen above the usual price for their eggs, 
and the consumers of the commodity are 
paying no more for it. Computed on a 
yearly basis, from a live stock survey con- 
ducted by the school several years ago, this 
means an additional profit to farmers of 
approximately ten thousand dollars. 


These achievements and others which 
have been attained in this and other com- 
munities, through united effort, are ex- 
amples of what may be accomplished by 
farmers themselves. When the citizens of all 
rural communities, together work out their 
own problems, with the aid of an institu- 
tion such as the Rural Community Voca- 
tional School, then shall the farms yield 
larger returns, both in materials and con- 
tentment, and then shall the problem of 
agriculture be in the process of solution. 





BANKING AS A PHASE OF HOUSE- 
HOLD ACCOUNTING 
MRS, JULIA LONG 
Supervisor of Home Economics, DuBois 


The business side of home-making ought 
to be emphasized more. Realizing this, the 
members of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the DuBois High School have de- 
vised a scheme which gives every girl ex- 
perience in managing a checking account. 


Last year the money which came in from 
the sale of the cookery products from the 
unit kitchens was recorded and turned over 
to the school board toward paying the ex- 
penses of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. Early in the year a committee of 
girls was selected to take charge of this 
’ money as a part of their work in household 
accounting. They went to the bank them- 
selves, stated their purpose and had each 
step in the process of conducting a check- 


‘ hand in the checking account. 
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ing account explained to them. With the 
supervisor of the department as trustee, 
they then opened an account with the funds 
on hand. The actual work of going to the 
bank, making out deposit slips, filling out 
checks, paying bills and balancing the rec- 
ords on the stubs has since that time been 
in the hands of the girls. The project has 
been so organized that each girl has had an 
opportunity to assume the responsibility of 
carrying through each phase of work in con- 
nection with the keeping of an account. 

An opportunity for further banking ex- 
perience has been instituted. Many of the 
mothers of the community were so anxious 
to obtain from the Department of Home 
Economics a complete set of all recipes used 
by the class, that it was decided to have 
them printed and published as a depart- 
ment project. Groups of girls again man- 
aged all of the financial details of the ex- 
penses incurred and receipts from the sale 
of this pamphlet. When all of the bills 
were paid and the account balanced, it was 
found there was some money remaining on 
The school 
board gave the department permission to 
make use of this money. It was decided 
that it was to be used to open a saving ac- 
count and thereby familiarize each girl with 
the necessary steps. 

The members of the Ties Economics 
Department are very well satisfied with the 
success of the group project and are of the 
opinion that in a remarkably short time the 
girls lost their feeling of strangeness at the 
thought of entering a bank, and that they 
have made an acquaintance with many of 
the banking processes with which home- 
makers must be familiar in carrying on 
their system of household accounting. 





LIBRARY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Every high school library should mean to 
students and teachers not only a cleanly 
workshop but also a restful haven, favor- 
able to good clear thinking, and above all, 
a place where inspiration comes unsought.— 
Mabel Fletcher. 


A modern library is a laboratory, and 
like all other laboratories should have its 
material at hand in the school building and 
under the immediate direction of one trained 
to handle it—Florence M. Hopkins. 
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ALTOONA MEETING 
The seventy-second annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
convened in Altoona, December 27, 1921. 


Among the out-of-state speakers on the’ 


general programs throughout the week were 
Thomas M. Balliet, Fannie W. Dunn, John 
H. Finley, Woods Hutchinson, William 
McAndrew, Frank M. McMurry, Hugh S. 
Magill, E. A. Peterson, John James Tigert 
and Charl O. Williams. Each general ses- 
sion dealt with one theme, such as (1) 
Equal educational opportunity for every 
child in the Commonwealth, (2) Organiza- 
tion of Educators for Effective Service, (3) 
The Rural School, (4) Health Education, 
(5) Changes in Curriculum Making. 

Dr. Hollis Dann, Director of Music, State 
Department of Public Instruction, con- 
ducted the community singing. As assistants 
he picked four singers, not a quartette, but 
a deading voice for each part. 

In the hotel lobbies of Altoona, at the 
general meetings, in the nine department 
and the seventeen section meetings the 
dominant note was enthusiasm—enthusi- 
asm over programs, enthusiasm over the 
delegate system and enthusiasm over the 
hospitality of the school people and citizens 
of Altoona. On all sides one heard such 
comment as “It’s the best state educational 
meeting I ever attended,” “The House of 
Delegates exceeded all expectations,” “No 
city has ever done as much for the annual 
meeting as Altoona.” 


The high spot of the meeting was the 
House of Delegates and the high spot of the 
House of Delegates was the method of vot- 
ing adopted—proportional representation. 
The business procedure was satisfactory 
and educative. Those who anticipated 
steam roller methods had their fears quickly 
dispelled. Many stated that for the first 
time in their lives they had learned some- 
thing at a state educational meeting. How 
paradoxical that one should learn something 
at an educational meeting! 

The enrolling committee reported an en- 
rolment of 1,350. The credentials commit- 
tee seated 329 delegates. Treasurer John C. 
Wagner reported over 36,000 paid enrol- 
ments with eleven counties yet to be heard 
from. 

In order to meet an objection to the con- 
stitution from certain timid souls the word 
shall was changed to may in two sections, 
by amendment, thus removing the last ves- 
tige of grounds for criticism of that splen- 
did democratic instrument and guaranteeing 
in fact what has always been true in spirit, 
that membership in the Association is abso- 
lutely voluntary. 


COMMENT ON THE MEETING 


Thomas E. Finegan: “Of all the meetings of 
state educational associations I have ever attended, 
I have never found a finer spirit on the part of 
the teachers, or a more united front for pressing 
forward in all matters pertaihing to educational 
advancement than was manifested at Altoona. 

“The program generally, and the spirit which has 
been developed in the State reflect great credit 
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upon the president and the secretary of* the or- 
ganization. I think I have never attended a state 
educational gathering which was more useful or 
more promising of good results than the one at 
Altoona.” 


William W. Evans: “The dependable quality in 
the membership of the House of Delegates was 
most gratifying to the presiding officer. At no 
time during the business sessions was there any 
question as to the reliability of the group. Elected 
as each one was to represent a definite portion of 
our membership, the delegates seemed conscious of 
a responsibility to serve their association in the 
most creditable and most democratic manner pos- 
sible. It will no longer be charged that the man- 
agement of our organization is in the hands of a 
few. It will be gratifying to everybody to know 
that it has been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
the new constitution places the association ou a 
truly representative and democratic basis. This is 
most essential, if our association is really to ren- 
der the great social service to the state for which 
it is preeminently designed.” 


Lucy L. W. Wilson: “The thing that most im- 
pressed me at Altoona was the conviction among 
those present that a real and efficient democracy 
was, at least, on its way. 

“Efficiency: Advantage was taken of the mis- 
takes and successes of the Des Moines Meeting 
in caring for the House of Delegates. 

“Democracy : Proportional representation, 
though not a panacea for indifference, yet does in- 
sure right quotas of representation, at any rate. 
This was signally shown by the fact that Phila- 
delphia in spite of its 41 votes secured only one 
member in each of the two committees. 

“I feel very strongly that each local chapter 
ought deliberately to plan to send many new dele- 
gates to each convention. If every member of the 
P. S. E. A. thoughtfully reads each month your 
admirable JouRNAL, then every member will be- 
come a vital part of the public education of the 
whole Commonwealth, in contra-distinction to 
many small groups each holding a narrow point of 
view, fatal to the advancement of a genuine 
Americanization of all our people.” 


; H. E. Winner: “The meeting was well organ- 
ized. Speakers observed time limits on program. 
Presentations were helpful and inspiring. An 
appreciation was afforded one of Dr. Finegan’'s 
plans and purposes.” 


F. McMurry: “I much enjoyed the meeting. The 
men impressed me as vigorous and progressive, 
the contact was inspiring.” 


A. S. Hurrell: “The meeting was successful and 
thoroughly enjoyable, particularly the community 
singing. The business of the Association was 
transacted with greater ease than I thought pos- 
sible under the new plan of procedure. The re- 
sults of the meeting will go far toward dispelling 
doubts as to the democratic policies of our Asso- 
ciation under the new constitution.” 


C. C. Ellis: “The local arrangements were very 
carefully planned and executed while the meeting 
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itself was spirited, serious-minded and forward 
facing.” 


Chas. S. Kniss: “One of the best it has been my 
privilege to attend from the standpoint of interest, 
sociability and accomplishment. If I can read the 
signs rightly, the P. S. E. A. is functioning in a 
concrete way that betokens great things educa- 
tionally for the state.” 


J. L. Spiegel: “The session was the best I ever 
attended. I say this advisedly and truthfully. It 
has much to commend, nothing to condemn and 
very little to complain about. It was a big suc- 
cess. I never saw local arrangements so letter 
perfect and so effectively and delightfully worked 
out. I hope, long in the future, Superintendent 
Layton and his loyal supporters will go to Heaven 
and receive the extra stars in their crowns that 
they have earned. If they do not get them, there 
will be something wrong with the distribution: of 
stars: The delightful spirit of Altoona became 
contagious. It was a big meeting, a big success, a 
big boost, and a perfect example of big business 
done on a big scale. 





HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS 


The first session of the House of Dele- 
gates of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association convened at 4:15 P. M., De- 
cember 28, 1921, following the first general 
session of the seventy-second annual meet- 
ing. Two other sessions were held—one at 
4:10 P. M., December 29, and the other at 
11:00 A. M., December 30. The committee 
on credentials seated 329 delegates. 


The following rules of procedure were 
adopted : 


1. Seating and Organization of Delegates— 
The delegates from the several Local Branches 
shall be seated in a body by counties. Each county 
delegation shall elect a chairman of the delegation 
to serve through the annual meeting. 

2. Delegates and Alternates—tIn the absence of 
a delegate and his alternate, no other person shall 
be authorized to vote in their stead. 

3. Debate—In debate on any motion each 
speaker shall be limited to five minutes unless his 
time be extended (1) either by unanimous consent 
or (2) by majority vote of the House of Dele- 
gates. 

4. Voting—Voting shall be by viva voce, ex- 
cept when division is called for by at least twenty- 
five delegates, when roll call shall be made by 
counties. 

5. Elections—All elections shall be by the 
method of proportional representation; and the 
rules of The Proportional Representation League 
shall govern. 

6. A nominating committee of nine members 
shall be elected by the House of Delegates. 

The nominating committees shall present to 
the House of Delegates twice as many names for 
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election to the Committee on Legislation, and the 
Committee on Resolutions as there are members 
to be elected to those committees. 

8. Parliamentary Procedure——Roberts’ Rules 
of Order is adopted as the authority on parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

AMENDMENTS 

Two amendments to the constitution were 
proposed—one to change the word shall to 
may in two sections of Article V, the other 
to increase the membership fee from $1.00 
to $1.50. The first one passed, the second 
failed of adoption. Article V as amended 
now reads as follows: 

Section 1. Each legally constituted teachers’ 
institute of the state may be a Local Branch of 
the Association. 

Districts not having such an institute, but hav- 
ing a District Superintendent, may organize a 
Local Branch. ; 

Section 2. Each Normal School, School of 
Education and College having not less than 20 
members in its faculty may be a Local Branch of 
the Association. 


EXPENSES OF DELEGATES 


The purpose of the amendment that 
failed was to raise funds for paying the 
expenses of delegates to the state and na- 
tional meetings. It proposed a membership 
fee of $1.50, of which 40 cents was to be re- 
tained by the local branches for defraying 
the expenses of the delegate to the annual 
meetings of the P. S. E. A. Of the $1.10 
retained by the State Association, ten cents 
was to be set aside for defraying the ex- 
penses of the delegates of the P. S. E. A. 
to the annual conventions of the N. E. A. 
While this amendment failed, the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means of financing dele- 
gates was continued to make a wider study 
of the problem and to report again next 
year. 

THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

The Executive Council was invited to sit 
with the House of Delegates. The appro- 
priateness of this action is manifest for the 
Executive Council is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the plans and 
policies initiated by the House of Dele- 
gates. 

METHOD OF VOTING 


The House of Delegates voted to create 
a nominating committee of nine to nominate 
double the number of candidates required 
for two important committees: Legislative 
and Resolutions. The members of the nomi- 
nating committee were nominated from the 
floor. When nine had been nominated it 


was moved, seconded and carried unani- 
mously that the Executive Secretary cast 
the ballot of the House of Delegates for 
the nominating committee of nine. Thus 
democracy functioned unhampered, yet 
efficiently. Each of the nine departments 
nominated, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion, its choice for President and second 
Vice President. Candidates were also nomi- 
nated from the floor of the House of Dele- 
gates. 

The Executive Council prepared four bal- 
lots: two with eighteen names, each, sup- 
plied by the nominating committee, a third 
with the names of the nominees for Presi- 
dent and a fourth with those for second 
Vice President. 

By the preferential method each delegate 
rated the candidates on each ballot accord- 
ing to his preference. 

President Evans appointed three master 
tellers for each ballot and as many tellers 
as there were candidates on a ballot. The 
counting of ballots was thus greatly facili- 
tated and a large number of delegates were 
initiated into the mysteries—and the effici- 
ency—of the preferential ballot. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


President, H. W. Dodd, Allentown 
Second Vice President, G. D. Robb, Altoona 


Legislative Committee 

To serve for two years: 

Will Grant Chambers, State College 

John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 

S. E. Weber, Scranton 

Harlan Updegraff, Philadelphia 
To serve for one year: 

S. H. Layton, Altoona 

C. E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Frank E. Baker, East Stroudsburg 


Resolutions Committee 


To serve for two years: 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown 
F. E. Downes, Harrisburg 
J. H. Alleman, Uniontown 
Anna Walker, Philadelphia 
George E. Mark, Sewickley 
To serve for one year: 
J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg 
W. H. Martin, Pittsburgh 
E. L. Bowman, Erie 
J. R. Gilligan, Scranton 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
LEAGUE 


It was the unanimous opinion that the 
two state organizations of teachers should 
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co-operate closely in their work. The fol- 
lowing resolutons, presented by Robert E. 
Laramy, chairman of the P. S. E. A. Com- 
mittee on Co-operation, were passed with- 
out a dissenting vote: 


1. I move that our retiring president be di- 
rected to appoint a committee of three members 
to co-operate with a similar committee of the State 
Teachers League in the careful consideration of 
the subjects of Tenure and Amendment of the 
Retirement System; with the purpose that this 
joint committee shall prepare a report on these 
two problems and that our committee shall report 
through the Legislative Committee to the House 
of Delegates at the next annual convention. 

2. I move that the Association continues for 
the coming year a committee of three on co-oper- 
ation with the State Teachers League. 


TENURE 


The following resolution by H. W. Dodd 
was carried unanimously : 


WHEREAS, We believe that one of the greatest 
essentials to any successful school system is the 
teacher, and 

WHEREAS, We believe that one of the essential 
means of conserving this element to the school 
system and thus insuring its greater success is to 
obtain permanency of able teachers in. their posi- 
tions, 

Therefore, Be ‘it resolved that we advocate 
reasonable tenure in the teaching profession and 
that the Legislative Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association be directed to 
work toward the end of securing such legislation 
as will attain these ends. 


PLACE OF MEETING IN 1922 


Invitations to the House of Delegates 
were presented from Mayor Archibald 
Johnston and James N. Muir, of Bethle- 
hem, H. Ross Smith, chairman, Philadel- 
phia delegation and F. E. Downes, Harris- 
burg. 

On motion of Ben G. Graham it was 
agreed to leave to the Executive Council 
the selection of the place of holding the 
seventy-third annual meeting in December, 
1922. 

RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


1. Resolved, That we unreservedly express our 
approval of the sane and progressive policies of 
Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, and that we hereby 
pledge to give him and his able assistants our 
hearty and complete co-operation in the great work 
in which they are engaged in the interests of edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth. 

2. Resolved, That we endorse the action of the 
State Council of Education modifying the Certi- 
fication regulations necessitated by recent legisla- 
tion, and that we particularly commend the wise 

o. 
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and sympathetic attitude shown by them toward 
faithful and competent teachers, while at the same 
time accomplishing the end desired in raising pro- 
fessional standards. 

3. In order to secure equality of educational 
opportunity, from the kindergarten through the 
university for every boy and girl in the Common- 
wealth, the Association believes that the public 
should support and maintain complete and continu- 
ous education facilities. Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this Association endorse the 
movement to establish a State University as an 
integral part of the public school system. 

4. We commend to the attention of every mem- 
ber of the Association the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Ethics, as adopted at our meeting of 1920 
and recommend that County and District Superin- 
tendents use appropriate means to bring this code 
to the attention of teachers and public from time 
to time. 


5. We recommend that County and District 
Superintendents call the attention of their boards 
of education to the advisability of subscribing to 
the PENNSLYVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, the official 
organ of the Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

6. We urge that the school men and women 
present at this convention discuss in their local 
meetings ways and means of meeting the expenses 
of delegates chosen to represent local teacher or- 
ganizations in the House of Delegates of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, in the 
interest of a full and more democratic representa- 
tion of the local organization. 

7. Resolved, That we again endorse the National 
Education Association Program in Education, and 
specifically declare in favor of a Department of 
Education in the Federal Government with a Sec- 
retary of Education in the President’s Cabinet. 

8. Resolved, That we direct the attention of 
the teachers of the Commonweaizh to the urgent 
necessity for teaching observance of law and the 
preservation of order; that we stress in our 
schools the fact that laxity in observance of any 
law or section of the Constitution leads to the 
contempt of all law. 

9. Resolved, That we express our sympathy 
with the movement tending toward the material 
reduction of armaments and the peaceable adjust- 
ment of all international difficulties. 

10. We express our heartfelt appreciation of 
the efforts exerted in our behalf by Superintendent 
S. H. Layton and his staff of assistants, the Di- 
rector of Music and the various musical bodies 
and school groups that have assisted in our enter- 
tainment. Rarely is there to be found such pains- 
taking service, tactful administration and cour- 
teous treatment as have been accorded this Asso- 
ciation by the teachers and official staff of this 
city. 

We extend our thanks to the Altoona Board of 
Education, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
cther civic bodies that have contributed to our: 
welfare in this meeting. 

We acknowledge our obligation to the public 
press for its generous aid in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of this convention to the people of the 
State. We thank the railroad authorities for 
their efficient conduct of transportation. 
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We thank the speakers both from without the 
state and those from within our borders. 

We record our grateful recognition of the 
iabors of our retiring president, Superintendent 
W. W. Evans, who has given us a splendid meet- 
ing and a new vision of social service. 

No recounting of our obligations would be com- 
plete did we omit mentioning the work of our 
Secretary, Doctor J. H. Kelley, whose very un- 
ebtrusiveness was a signal mark of his tact, cour- 
tesy and keen good judgment. The Association 
is to be congratulated on its choice of a permanent 
secretary. 


Charles S. Davis, Steelton, read the re- 
port on Necrology. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


The report of the Trustees of the Per- 

manent Fund was approved. 
MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE 

President Evans announced that the paid 
membership to date was over 36,000 
with eleven counties yet to be heard from. 
(A year ago the enrolment was 32,000.) 
The registration at the annual meeting was 
1,350. The number of official delegates was 
329. 





P. S. E. A. OFFICERS, 1922 
The following are the officers for 1922: 


President, H. W. Dodd, Allentown. 

First Vice President, Wm. W. 
Bloomsburg. 

Second Vice President, G. D. Robb, Altoona. 


I. Departments 
1. College and Teacher Training School 
President, Clyde C. Green, Clarion. 
Vice President, J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg. 
Secretary, Leroy King, U. of Pa., Phila- 
del phia. 
Executive Council, 
C. C. Ellis, Huntingdon. 
Weir C. Ketler, Grove City. 
2. County Superintendence 
President, J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown. 
Vice President, P. D. Blair, Meadville. 
Secretary, A. P. Akeley, Coudersport. 


3. District Superintendence 
President, R. E. Laramy, Easton. 


Vice President, N. P. Benson, Lock Haven 
Secretary, Charles Miller, Latrobe. 


4. Graded School 


President, F. D. Keboch, Aspinwall. 
Vice President, Anna Pott, Williamsport. 
Secretary, Etta M. Work, Charleroi. 


5. High School 


President, H. E. Winner, Pittsburgh. : 
Vice President, Chas. C. Heyl, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, H. Ross Smith, Philadelphia, 


Evans, 
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6. Music 


President, M. C. Rosenberry, Reading. 
Vice President, Victor A. Oswald, Freeland. 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie. 


. Rural School 


President, J. S. Champion, Williamsport. 
Vice President, Clyde Dangler, Shickshinny. 
Secretary, George Reisner, West Sunbury. 


| 


8. Supervising Principals 
President, C. S. Kniss, Beaverdale. 
Vice President, John S. Hart, Glassport. 
Secretary, Helen Cope, Gettysburg. 
Executive Committee, 
J. G. Dundore, Jersey Shore. 
Martha C. Boyer, 6420 North 12th St., 
Philadelphia. 
C. W. Hoover, Camp Hill. 


9. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 


President, A. S. Hurrell, Pittsburgh. 
Vice President, Caroline M. Reedy, Reading. 
Secretary, Rodney Brace, Homestead. 


II. High School Sections 


1. Classical Languages 


President, Jessie E. Allen, Philadelphia. 
Vice President, N. E. Henry, Pittsburgh. 
Secretary, Jessie E. Bowers, Harrisburg. 


2. Commercial 
President, G. G. Hill, Indiana. 
Secretary, made appointive. 

3. English 
President, Mabel Muloch, Altoona. 


Vice President, Anna Adaire, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Blanche Lockhart, Cannonsburg. 


4. Mathematics 
President, W. R. Bray, Freeland. 
Vice President, Prof. Ungst, Peabody H. S., 


Pittsburgh. 
Secretary, Helen G. Fudge, Rosemond. 


5. Modern Language 


President, Irving L. Foster, State College. 

Vice President, G. L. Riemer, Harrisburg. 

Secretary—Whitford Shelton, U. of Pitts- 
burgh. 


6. Science 
President, J. B. Rishel, Williamsport. 
Vice President, Robert E. Austin, Union- 
town. 
Secretary, Bertha M. Clark, Philadelphia. 
7. Social Studies (History and Civics) 
President, W. G. Kimmel, Latrobe. 
Secretary—E. Marie Lentz, Altoona. 
8. Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 
Association 


President, C. B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg. 
Vice President, C. S. Dayis, Steelton, 
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Secretary, E. E. Knauss, Harrisburg. 
Treasurer—F, S. Jackson, Punxsutawney. 


III. Vocational Sections 
1. Art 
President, Nellie Apgar, Bethlehem. 
Vice President, Emilie H. Solamon, New 


Castle. 
Secretary, Carolyn Schmerker, Allentown. 


2. Continuation 
President, Louis Hoyer, Philadelphia, 


Vice President, Millicent Leech, Pittsburzh. 
Secretary, Sophie Richards, Allentown. 


3. Home Economics 


President, Anne E. Dashill, Beaver. 
Vice President, Anna G. Green, Harrisburg. 
Secretary, Lillian Conwell, Pittsburgh. 


4. Industrial 


President, C. E. Hedden, Altoona. 
Vice President, M. M. Walter, Coatesville. 
Secretary, George M. Parks, Williamsport. 


5. School Gardening and Nature Study 


President, J. A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh. 
Vice President, S. J. Fegely, Allentown. 
Secretary, Karl Kesel, Johnstown. 
IV. Round Tables 
1. Americanization 
President, H. E. Stone, Erie. 
Vice President, J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh. 
Secretary, C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg. 
Executive Committee, 
H. R. Davis, Pittsburgh Americanization 
Bureau. 
Thomas R. Francis, 
Schools. 
Landis Tanger, Homestead Public Schools. 
Stella W. Jones, State Americanization 
Bureau. 
George W. Vary, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 
2. Kindergarten—Primary 
Chairman, Anne U. Wert, Harrisburg. 
3. Penmanship 


President, L..B. Furry, Johnstown. 
Vice President, Luther J. Kuhns, Norris- 
town. 
Secretary, Ellen Kinsel, Altoona. 
Executive Committee, 
J. J. Russell, Erie. 
Ellen Kinsel, Altoona. 
Luther Kuhns, Norristown. 


4. State Council of Geography 


President, Zoe A. Thralls, Indiana. 
Vice President, H. C. Krebs, Shippensburg. 


Scranton Public 





THE EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE P.S.E.A. 

A very unusual but interesting feature of 
the Altoona meeting of the P. S. E. A. was 
the first meeting and breakfast of the ex- 
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presidents of the association, at the Penn- 
Alto Hotel, Thursday. 

Under the able leadership of Superin- 
tendent Chas. S. Davis, of Steelton, an ex- 
cellent breakfast had been spread in a pri- 
vate dining-room, the seating of the guests 
being arranged in the order of their years 
of service as’ President, the chair of each 
being indicated by an attractive place card. 

Of the twenty ex-presidents surviving 
seventeen were in attendance, including 
President W. W. Evans, ex-president- 
about-to-be. It was a jolly company that 
collectively surrounded the table and indi- 
vidually surrounded the viands. One guest, 
unaccustomed to such crowds, got lost 
somewhere in the hotel and finally arrived 
via the kitchen in time to mix his food with 
the reminiscences of the company. 

The years of service of those present cov- 
ered a period of twenty-eight years, as indi- 
cated in the following lineup: 

Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny County, 1894. 

A. G. C. Smith, Delaware County, 1 

Reed B. Teitrick, Carlisle (retired), 1907. 

Jos. B. Richey, McKeesport, 1908. 

— Lose, Lock Haven (retired), July, 


Cheesman A. Herrick, Girard College, Decem- 
ber, 1910. 

F. W. Robbins, Williamsport, 1911. 

J. George Becht, Harrisburg, 1912. 

Robt. C. Shaw, Harrisburg, 1914. 

H. H. Baish, Harrisburg, 1915. 

Eli M. Rapp, Berks County, 1916. 

Chas. S. Davis, Steelton, 1917. 

S. E. Weber, Scranton, 1918. 

F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, 1919. 

W. G. Chambers, State College, 1920. 

W. W. Evans, Columbia County, 1921. 

The absent ex-presidents were: D. J. 
Waller, Bloomsburg (retired), 1897; Chas. 
a Foos, Reading, 1909; and M. G. Brum- 
baugh (retired), 1898. The last mentioned 
was detained in a distant state, and the for- 
mer two were kept away by sudden illness. 
All three wrote very interesting letters ap- 
propriate to the occasion, as did also the 
long-time Secretary of the Association, Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, also detained by illness. 

The ex-presidents, belonging to the above 
span, who have passed on to their reward 
are: E. T. Jeffers, York, 1895; Eben- 
ezer Mackey, Reading, 1899; J. A. M. Pass- 
more, Philadelphia, 1900; J. S. Stahr, F. & 
M. College, 1901; J. R. Flickinger, Lock 
Haven Normal, 1902;- L. E. McGinnis, 
Steelton, 1906; and D. A. Harmon, Hazle- 
ton, 1913. 

Dr. Hamilton, as Dean of those present, 
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acted as toastmaster. No formal speeches 
were permitted, but all indulged in personal 
remarks and reminiscences. While the 
occasion tended to throw a golden halo 
about the “good old times,” the spirit was 
best expressed by Dr. Hamilton in his clos- 
ing remarks, “Those were good old days, 
with much in them to be thankful for, but 
the golden age of education will be tomor- 
row.” 

Letters expressing the regrets of those 
present for the absence of their colleagues 
and breathing something of the spirit of 
the occasion (reference is not made here to 
any one’s breath; it was a strictly Vol- 
stedian occasion as befits school people), 
were sent to Drs. Waller, Foose and Mc- 
Caskey. A unanimous vote of appreciation 
and thanks was given Superintendent Davis 
for his perfect arrangements, and on an- 
other motion he was made a permanent 
committee of one to arrange for a similar 
breakfast in connection with future meet- 
ings of the P. S. E. A—Will Grant Cham- 
bers. 





SOCIAL EVENTS, ALTOONA MEETING 


With Dr. Thomas M. Balliet as guest of 
honor, thirty-four alumni of Franklin and 
Marshall College held a get-together din- 
ner Wednesday evening at the Logan 
House. 

Forty-five Grove City College alumni 
held a dinner at Caum’s Japanese room 
Wednesday noon. 

Fifty-six Bucknell University alumni 
banqueted at Caum’s cafe Wednesday noon. 
Graduates of thirty years ago to members 
of the present freshman class were present. 

Juniata College alumni held a delightful 
dinner Wednesday evening at the Green 
Parrot tea rooms. 

Fifty members of Phi Delta Kappa dined 
together in Caum’s Japanese room Thurs- 
day evening. There were representaitves 
from chapters at Harvard, Columbia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The most delightful social event of the 
convention was the reception by the teach- 
ers of Altoona to visiting teachers at the 
Penn-Alto Hotel Thursday evening. Dr. 
and Mrs. S. H. Layton and President and 
Mrs. Wm. W. Evans received the guests. 
After dainty refreshments, the happy care- 
free teachers “tripped the light fantastic” 


until the wee small hours when the orches- 
tra refused all further inducements. 

The supervising principals held a dinner 
Wednesday evening just to show they were 
good mixers, even in dry times. One hun- 
dred twenty-two ate, paid and went their 
way rejoicing. 

The Vocational Education Society held 
its annual luncheon in which over 200 par- 
ticipated and its business meeting Wednes- 
day noon at the Penn-Alto. When Dean 
Will Grant Chambers, toastmaster, intro- 
duced Dr. Thomas E. Finegan the entire 
audience of teachers and school officials 
arose as a tribute to their leader. In ac- 
knowledging the ovation, Dr. Finegan 
stated that as far as he was concerned there 
would be no backward look on vocational 
education. Other speakers were J. C. 
Wright, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and Wm. W. Evans, President of 
the Association. 

At the business meeting the constitution 
was amended, making the annual dues 
$2.00, which includes affiliated membership 
in the National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Officers for 1922 are James C. 
Tucker, President; L. H. Dennis, Vice 
President, and H. E. Todd, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





STATE PROGRAM COMMENDED 


Resolutions adopted by the Department 
of County Superintendence at the close of 
the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association at Altoona, 
Pa., December 28, 1921: 


Wuereas, The county superintendents of Penn- 
sylvania in annual meeting assembled having care- 
fully considered the recent school legislation and 
the practices along educational lines as directed by 
the Department of Public Instruction, now desire 
to give expression to their conciusions, therefore 
be it 

Resolved: 

First. That the prominence of our State Su- 
perintendent Thos. E. Finegan among the edu- 
cators of the United States and the consequent 
attention our state is now attracting in educational 
thought are matters of pride and satisfaction to 
the school people of Pennsylvania. 

Second. That we recognize the constructive and 
practical character of the school legislation en- 
acted by the last legislature and we commend Gov- 
ernor Sproul for his initiative and support of the 
Pennsylvania educational program and for his 
continued steadfast support of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Insturction. 

Third. That we view with satisfaction the up- 
lift in educational matters in the state and particu- 
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larly in the increased efficiency in the teaching 
body, the higher salaries the teachers enjoy and 
in the greatly increased incentive and opportunity 
provided for the training of teachers as well as for 
the consideration shown to the teachers now in 
service. 

Fourth. That we express our appreciation of 
the consideration shown to the superintendents and 
other educators of the state by calling them into 
state conferences for the consideration and devel- 
opment of a new educational program thus mak- 
ing a Pennsylvania School Program representing 
the best thought of all the Pennsylvania school 
people. 

Fifth. That we recognize and appreciate the 
advantages and improvements which have been 
brought to the rural schools of the state through 
the increased support afforded by the greatly in- 
creased appropriation and the new basis for the 
distribution of school funds. 

Sixth. That we commend Dr. Finegan in his 
wise choice of persons so especially fitted to fill 
the several educational bureaus and in his success 
in so quickly developing an efficient Department of 
Education which is_ splendidly functioning 
throughout the state. 

Seventh. That recognizing all the foregoing 
improvements and advantages for the children of 
the state, we give our whole-hearted approval to 
the Pennsylvania Educational Program and we 
pledge our united support to Dr. Finegan and to 
every member of his department and we invite all 
persons in every walk of life to unite with us in 
this support to the end that Pennsylvania may 
take a foremost position educationally in the na- 
tion. 

Eighth. In order that the office of the County 
Superintendent may be able to bring to the teach- 
ers the greatest assistance and to the children the 
highest benefit of the new Pennsylvania program, 
we ask that the office be supplied with adequate 
clerical help. 

J. W. Sweeney, 

W. G. Duean, 

G. B. MILNor, 
Committee on Resolutions. 





THE PREFERENTIAL VOTE 


As applied to the election of a single offi- 
cer, for example, the president, the prefer- 
ential voting system is very simple. The 
voters express their preferences freely for 
the several candidates nominated. If no 
candidate is found to be the first choice of 
more than half the voters, the candidate 
who has fewest first choices is declared de- 
feated and his ballots passed on to the can- 
didates marked on them as second choice, 
each one separately according to the wish 
of the voter as expressed on it. If there is 
still no majority for any candidate after 
this operation, the candidate then lowest is 
dropped and his ballots transferred in the 


same way. Thus the count proceeds until 
one candidate has an absolute majority or 
until all but one are eliminated. 

As applied to the election of a commit- 
tee, the system used is known as the Hare 
system of proportional representation. It is 
also sometimes called “proportional repre- 
sentation with the single transferable vote.” 
For the election of a committee the num- 
ber required to elect is not, of course, more 
than half, but only a sufficient number to 
deserve representation on the committee. In 
the case of a committee of nine, the num- 
ber that deserves representation—the 
“quota,” as it is called—is, of course, about 
a ninth of the whole number of voters. 
Thus in the election of a committee of nine 
any group of voters amounting to a ninth 
of all is sure to elect. one, and a group that 
polls five-ninths of the vote is sure to elect 
five. 





ALL-AFFILIATED-DRIVE OF N. E. A. 


The N. E. A. appeals to every unit not 
already on the 100 per cent list to take part 
in the drive, using the following profes- 
sional slogan: 


_A 100 per cent enrolment in the Loca! Associa- 
tion, 

100 per cent enrolment in the State Associa- 
tion, and 
_A 100 per cent enrolment in the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Local Associations are handicapped in ac- 
quainting the public with the status of the 
teacher and with the condition and needs of 
the schools. There is at present no place 
to go for up-to-date information on school 
revenues, teachers’ salaries, tenure and pen- 
sions. It, therefore, becomes the duty of 
the National Association to establish a De- 
partment of Research in order to secure and 
supply this information. While funds are 
inadequate at present, the demand is so in- 
sistent and the need is so great that the 
Department MUST be established. It is 
believed that the necessary funds can be ob- 
tained through membership drives. Let 
every unit in the Association share in the 
responsibility of starting the new depart- 
ment and in conducting a drive for a 100 
per cent membership in the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The present enrolment is about 85,000. 
If all respond to this appeal the enrolment 
will easily go beyond the 125,000 mark. 
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LUCY W. GLASS 


Miss Lucy W. Glass, whom the members 
of the retirement system have just re-elected 
to serve for another term of three years on 
the Retirement Board, has been a class- 
room teacher in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania for thirty-five years. She taught 
eight years in ungraded work in Lawrence 
County, two years in Braddock and three 
years in Jeannette before she was called to 
a position in the schools of Pittsburgh. 
After two years’ service in Pittsburgh she 
was recalled to Jeannette as special teacher 
of history in the grammar grades, where 
she remained for twenty years until she en- 
tered the Department of Public Instruction 
on July 1, 1919. More than 4,000 boys and 
girls of the state have been her pupils and 
scores of them are now teachers, not only 
in Pennsylvania, but in other states. 

From 1916 to 1919 Miss Glass served as 
President of the State Teachers’ League, 
and in that capacity led the successful cam- 
paign in the Legislature of 1917 for the 
teachers’ retirement bill. It is difficult to 
overestimate the importance of this benefi- 
cent legislation and the self-sacrificing ser- 
vice which Miss Glass gave wholeheartedly 


and absolutely without stint to the teachers 
of the Commonwealth. During the legis- 
lative session of 1919 as President of the 
League she spent eighteen weeks in the 
Legislature working to secure an increase 
in salary for public school teachers. 

The large vote by which the members of 
the retirement system re-elected Miss Glass 
shows conclusively the esteem in which she 
and her work are held by the teachers of 
the state. 





RETIREMENT BOARD 


A committee consisting of Charles S. 
Davis, Steelton, Chairman; E. M. Bals- 
baugh, Lebanon; Anna M. Swope, A. B. 
Wallize and C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg, met 
in the office of the State School Employees’ 
Retirement Board on Wednesday, January 
4, 1922, to count the ballots for the election 
of a school employee representative on the 
State Retirement Board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term of 
Lucy W. Glass. 

The committee reported a total of 19,604 
ballots. Lucy W. Glass received 14,022 
votes, Elizabeth S. Baker received 5,409 and 
173 votes were scattered among other can- 
didates. 

There has been a decided increase each 
year in the number of ballots cast at this 
election. The first election, when Lucy W. 
Glass, Grace Swan and R. E. Laramy were 
elected as members of the Retirement 
Board, was held during 1918, and only 
4,480 ballots were cast. At the second 
election during 1919, when R. E. Laramy 
was elected for a three-year term, there 
were 12,741 ballots cast. At the third elec- 
tion during 1920, when Grace Swan was 
re-elected for a three-year term, there were 
14,090 ballots cast. The vote in 1921, which 
re-elected Lucy W. Glass for a three-year 
term, beginning January 1, 1922, was more 
than four times as large as the vote at the 
first election. 

In a number of the cities and boroughs 
this year 100 per cent of the members voted, 
but in many of the rural districts the vote 
was light. In several counties only about 10 
per cent of the members voted. As there 
are now more than 45,000 members in the 
Retirement System it will be seen that more 
than half did not vote. Every member of 
the Retirement System ought to exercise his 
right to vote for members of the Board. 

Henry H. Batsu, Secretary 
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LABAN TROUT BREMERMAN 


Laban Trout Bremerman, graduate of the 
public schools, Washington, D. C., George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
A.B. 1871, Ibid., A.M., 1874, Ibid., M.D., 
1874. 

The erudite subject of this sketch was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, October 25, 
1849, and holds a gold medal from his 
Alma Mater as first prize in Latin and a 
second medal as first prize in general schol- 
arship. In addition to his twenty-seven 
years of service as a school director, he has 
been honored by being elected frequently as 
the president of the Chester County School 
Directors’ Association and as Chief Burgess 
of the Borough of Downingtown. 

Dr. Bremerman is a staunch supporter of 
the public schools. He was elected on 
Monday evening, December 5, as president 
of the Downingtown School Board for the 
twenty-fifth consecutive time. He holds a 
unique position in the social life of that 
busy little city. He knows the majority of 
the school children by their first names, 
having been present at most of their homes 
when the children were born, and guides 
them and supervises them safely through 
their school career, where as president of 


the school board he presents them with their 
diplomas. 

When interrogated as to what he con- 
siders his greatest achievement in his long 
service as a school director, he remarked 
that it was the erection of the present high 
school building in Downingtown and the 
successful drive for the $100,000 loan for 
an additional building passed at the last 
election. 

Doctor Bremerman keeps in touch with 
the minutest details of the school curricu- 
lum, methods of administration and super- 
vision, and has a clear knowledge of the 
powers delegated to the board by the School 
Code, and the duties that should be per- 
formed respectively by supervisors, teachers 
and school directors. 





ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARD 
SECRETARIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The School Code permits each district to 

send a member of the Board to the regular 

School Directors’ Meeting in Harrisburg, 

which is to be held February 9 and 10. Why 

not have him go a day earlier and attend the 
secretaries’ meeting February 8? The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

PROGRAM OF ANNUAL MEETING 
Technical High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M., February 8, 1922. 

Address of Welcome—D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg 

Response—Wm. Dick, Philadelphia, 

The Relation of the Secretary to the Teaching Force— 
R. G. Leslie, New Castle. 

Maintenance and Upkeep of Public School Buildings— 
Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury. 

Sources and Distribution of School Revenues and 
What Proportion Should the Local Community, 
the State and the Nation Bear in Providing 
Adequate Funds—F. O. Seidel, West Fairview. 

The Secretary and the Rural School—Lee L. Driver, 
Harrisburg. 

The School Employees Retirement System—Henry H. 
Baish, Harrisburg. 

. Wednesday, 1:30 P. M. 

The Secretary and His Job—H. M. Donaldson, Greens- 
burg. 

Certain Financial Aspects of School Administration— 

Fred Engelhart, Harrisburg. 

How May We Secure Closer Co-operation Between 
the Business and Educational Administration ?— 
Blizabeth Scarborough, Elkins Park. . 

The Purchase, Distribution and Handling of Text 
Books—Walter E. Brown, Thompsontown. 

The Child Beyond the Limit—W. M. Dennison, Har- 
risburg. 

Question Box—In charge of D. D. Hammelbaugh. 

Reports of Committees, 

Election of Officers. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL DI- 
RECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Twenty-seventh Annual Convention, Technical 
High School, Harrisburg, Pa., Thursday 
and Friday, Feb. 9-10, 1922 
PROGRAM 


Thursday Morning 
9:30—Devotional Bxercises..Rev, Alfred N. Sayres, 
Pastor Second Reformed Church 








Pe 


9:45—Address of Welcome..Hon. E. BH. Beidleman, 
Lieutenant Governor 
10:00—Response .......... John Butterworth, Chester 
10:15—Appointment of Committees 
10:20—Address—‘‘Co-operation Between the State and 
the School District,” Dr. Thomas B. Finegan, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
11:20—““‘Why Are School Funds Not Paid When Due 
and Who Is Responsible?’’ George Ross Hull, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Thursday Afternoon 
1:30—Address of President—Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, 
aver 
“2:00—District Meetings 


FOURTH CLASS DISTRICTS 
Mrs. William Anderson, Presiding 
Address—“To What Extent Has Consolidation 
Been Accomplished and With What Result?” 
Lee L. Driver, Director Bureau of Rural 
Education. 
Discussion—Dr. Samuel Hamilton, Supt. Alle- 
ghany County 
Frank Barnhart, Mt, Pleasant 
Address—“‘The Effect of the Salary Bill of 
1921 on Fourth Class Districts,” Dallas W. 
Armstrong, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
| Rural Education. 


THIRD CLASS DISTRICTS 
Dr. J. H. Ringer, Presiding 
Address—“The Value of Open Air Schools” 
Supt. James L. Allison, Wilkinsburg 
Discussion epened by Mr. K. Townsend, 
Wilkinsburg 
Address—“‘The Special Advantages of Vocation- 
al Education in Third Class Districts,” 
L. H. Dennis, Director Bureau of Vocational 
Education. 
Discussion 


FIRST AND SECOND CLASS DISTRICTS 
Address—‘‘Industrial Education,” Mr. John J. 
Matthews, Chester. 
Discussion 
Address—“Extension Work—Evening Schools” 
Mr. E. L. Bowman, Erie, Director Vocationat 
Education. 


Thursday Evening 
8:30—Reception in the Offices of the Department of 
Public Instruction 


Friday Morning 
9:00—Devotional Exercises..Rev. Samuel A. Bowers, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church 
9:15—Address—“An Educational Pilgrimage in Hol- 
land and Belgium’’....Miss Margaret Maguire 
Philadelphia 
10:00—Address—“‘The School Library a Book Labora- 
tory,” Miss Adeline B. Zachert, Director of 
School Libraries, 
10:30—Address—“‘Christianity and Real Americanism 
in the Public Schools,” Rev. Henry Nelson 
Bassler, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
11:30—Address—‘“‘Music in the Schools,” Dr. Hollis E. 
Dann, Director, Department of Music. 


Friday Afternoon 
1:30—Address—“The Sort of Director I Would Like 
to Be,” Dr. S. C. Bohmucker, West Chester. 
2:15—Address, “Putting Pep in the School Director,” 
William W. Evans, Superintendent Columbia 
County. 
2:45—Reports of Committees—Legislative, Necrology, 
Resolutions, Nominations. 
Miscellaneous Business 
Adjournment 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The Penn-Harris Hotel has been made Headquar- 
ters for the Convention. : 
Registration of delegates will take place at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, between the hours of 7 and 9 
o’clock on Wednesday evening, February 8, 1922. 
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ALL ABOARD FOR CHICAGO 

The round trip fare to the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence in Chicago 
will be on the identification certificate plan. 
Members of the Department may secure 
their certificates through Sherwood D. 
Shankland, Secretary, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation connected with other departments 
will secure theirs from Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The dates of sale for the convention will 
be February 21 to 27. The final return limit 
for reaching original starting point is not 
later than midnight, March 8, 1922. 





ALL PENNSYLVANIA DINNER 


On Wednesday evening, March 1, 1922, 
at 6:30.0’¢lock, at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, --alk.Pennsylvanians. attending the 
mid-winter meeting of the National: Depart- 
ment of Superintendencé> should get to- 
gether for a good $3.00 chicken dinner. Mr. 
Charles Spieler, Maitre d’Hotel, Congress 
Hotel and Annex, assures us the very best 
service, as he will take personal charge of 
the dinner. ae 

In order that the Executive -Secretary 
may order the correct number of covers, 
will every one who expects to participate 
in this dinner write him at once and make a 
reservation. To delay means needless ex- 
pense and possibly disappointment. Write 
today. 





LINCOLN’S METHOD 


As a child, I used to get irritated when 
anybody talked to me in a way I could not 
understand. I can remember going to my 
room, after hearing the neighbors talk with 
my father, and spending part of the night 
trying to make out the exact meaning of 
their sayings. 

I could not sleep when I was on such a 
hunt for an idea until. I had caught it. When 
I thought I had it, I was not satisfied until 
I had put it in language plain enough. for 
any boy to comprehend. This habit had 
stuck by me. I am never easy now when I 
am handling a thought, until I have bounded 
it north and bounded it south and bounded 
it east and bounded it west.—Abraham Lin- 
coln (Adapted) Bolenius Advanced Lessons 
in Everyday English. 
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FRENCH RESTORATION FUND 


On October 5, 1921, Superintendent 
Thomas E. Finegan addressed a letter in 
the Arbor Day and Bird Day announce- 
ment to the school children of Pennsylyania, 
calling their attention to the plans by which 
the school children of America would make 
a gift of money to build two great high 
schools in the devastated areas of France, 
one to be known as the Washington-Lafay- 
ette High School, the other the Foch- 
Pershing High School. 

On December 28, Governor William C. 
Sproul mailed to J. M. Halsted, President 
French Restoration Fund, 15 Park Row, 
New York City, a draft for $100 to be ap- 
plied toward the Foch Medal and a draft 
for $9,060.14 to be applied toward the fund 
for the erection of the two high schools. 
As complete returns have not yet been made 
by the schools, the Governor is confident 
that additional sums will be forthcoming. 

The contributions by counties to the 
French Restoration Fund up to January 1, 
1922, are as follows: 


Allegheny .....$ 447 91 Juniata. .i2.2<<$ 3 09 
Armstrong .... 176 88 Lackawanna ... 552 44 
ee eee 37 00 ~=—Lancaster ..... 135 55 
a re 182 04 Lawrence ..... 151 09 
Bisic<...: 290 41 Lebanon ...... 84 61 
Bradford ...... 60 02 Luzerne ...... 203 75 
RN or ah\ 5 <s¢- 247 88 Lycoming ..... 58 12 
BRE So.08 css 193 75 McKean ...... 66 56 
Cambria ...... 81 38 Mercer ....... 177 20 
meron ...... 13 21 po ee 18 50 
Case Bess ces 27 59 Monroe awa 124 04 
or eee 5 44 Montgomery .. 632 49 
COEEE escvces 567 69 Montour ...... 46 48 
Clarion ....... 24.50 Northampton .. 252 07 
Clearfield ..... 214 40 Northumberland 1120 OI 
Qjinton ...... 42 59 Perry ........ 18 30 
Columbia ...... 193 27 Pike .......... 15 86 
Crawford ..... 31 10 Schuylkill 1,505 33 
Cumberland ... 85 40 ee 65 
De arr 88 43 Somerset ...... 193 92 
Delaware ..... 417 20 Tioga . wae 82 06 
Saar 400 CE as ence ns 33 92 
1) Oe ee 75 51 Venango ...... 36 17 
Fayette ....... 205 14 Warren ...... 22 49 
Do. eS 4 60 Washington ... 154 66 
Franklin ...0.. 40 75 Westmoreland . 450 40 
Greene ....... 45 52 Woah d<cescces 409 19 
Huntingdon ... 1422 : 
pO eee 53 33 Total received 
Jefferson ...... IIgs 72 ta Gite 2... $ 9,519 51 





THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 

is now feeding 100,000 orphaned children, 
innocent victims of the Great War. With- 
out American relief they must perish. 

Your school is asked to assist in saving a 
few of these little lives by making known 
the facts. 

They are Human Facts—Vital Facts— 
Facts involving Humanity. 

For free literature address The Near 
East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HEADQUARTERS A BUSY PLACE 


As we go to press a force of six grapho- 
type operators are transferring the entire 
mailing list of the JOURNAL to alloy address- 
ograph plates. The system for mailing that 
is being installed is the most complete and 
up-to-date arrangement devised by the 
Addressograph Company, the U. S. Rail- 
way Postal System and the Sowers Print- 
ing Company of Lebanon. We hope to ini- 
tiate the new system in the mailing of the 
March JournaL. After March 1 subscrib- 
ers of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL should receive it as promptly and as 
regularly as do subscribers of The Literary 
Digest and The Saturday Evening Post. 
What sort of time do you suppose we have 
been having the past six months in compil- 
ing a new mailing list of 48,500 addresses? 
Well, we know, but we simply smile and 
say “We’ve been having a merry time.” 

Those who should receive the JouRNAL 
regularly are earnestly requested to notify 
us at once of any change of address, giving 
both the old and the new address. The 
magazine is mailed to all members of the 
Association, to the Secretary of every 
School Board in the State and to a widely 
scattered list of subscribers and exchanges 
representing every state and several foreign 
countries. 





UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Attention of members of our P. S. E. A. 
is respectfully called to The European Sum- 
mer School conducted by the Bureau of 
University Travel, Newton, Mass. The 
Bureau has been reorganized on a no-profit 
basis and exists to elevate the tradition of 
organized travel, to give dignity and recog- 
nition to those who devote themselves to its 
scholarly guidance, to place its benefits 
within easier reach of those who will most 
profit by them and to give this vitalizing 
contact with our larger world its proper 
place in the great scheme of modern educa- 
tion. The Bureau advertises fifty scholar- 
ships of $200 each for courses in History, 
Archaeology and Art. 





“We have room for but one language here 
and that is the English language, for we in- 
tend to see that the crucible turns our people . 
out as Americans of American nationality 
and not as dwellers in a polyglot boarding 
house.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


MEETING OF STATE COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION 


The State Council of Education took the 
following action at its meeting on December 
19, 1921: 


1. It authorized the sale of two pieces of real 
estate used in connection with the State Normal 
School at Bloomsburg. Such property cost the 
state $3,590, and is sold for $5,470, the money to 
be a nucleus for a home for the teachers. 

2. It took favorable action on the application 
from the South Coatesville Borough for author- 
ization to form an independent school district. 

3. It authorized the establishment of an inde- 
pendent school district in Solebury Township by 
dividing the township and authorizing the con- 
solidation of the southern portion with New Hope 
Borough. 

4. It approved the application from Elizabeth- 
town College for an amendment to its charter au- 
thorizing degrees in art, pure and applied science, 
philosophy, literature and theology. 

5. It took final action in relation to the trans- 
fer to the state of the Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers, and authorized Doctor Finegan, 
President of the Council, to execute the necessary 
papers. 

This institution, which has a property value of 
about $300,000, is transferred to the state on the 
payment of $75,000. The institution becomes a 
part of the state normal school system. 

Doctor Finegan submitted the names of the fol- 
lowing persons for membership on the first Board 
of Trustees of the Cheyney Training School for 
Teachers, and the appointment of such persons was 
duly approved by the Council: 


Name Address Term 
James G. Biddle.......... Wallingford ........ 3 years 
MSOOEER VERON, Jl oe c0:00 02000 oy ie) Se 3 years 
Richard S. Dewees.......... Haverford ......... 3 years 
David G. Yarnall. co... Wallingford ........ 2 years 
Dr. Monroe H. Tunnell....Bryn Mawr......... 2 years 
Mrs. Wm. W. Comfort..... Haverford .........2 years 
Samuel I. Smedley........ Newtown Square....1 year ~ 
Se. Be ee Philadelphia ........1 year 
Miss Martha G. Thomas....Whitford .......... I year 


6. It approved two appointments in the State 
Department of Public Instruction which were rec- 
ommended by Doctor Finegan: 

The Honorable A. W. Johnson of Lewisburg, 
who will retire as Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for Union and Snyder Counties on 
January 9, 1921, was appointed Assistant to the 
Superintendent to fill the vacancy caused by the 
promotion in May last of S. G. McNees to the 
position of Deputy Attorney General. Judge 
Johnson will have charge of the legal matters be- 
fore the Department. 

Doctor C. F. Hoban, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dunmore, was appointed Assistant Director of 
the Administration Bureau to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of C. W. Hunt to the 
hagem of Deputy Commissioner of Public Wel- 
are. 

7. The most important matter which came be- 
fore the Council was the discussion and adoption 
of the regulations relating to the certification and 


training of teachers. These regulations are printed 
in this number of the JouRNAL, pages 226-230 

8. It also adopted minimum qualifications for 
the adyancement of teachers employed in the high 
schools in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh from the 
salary of $3,200 to $3,600. 





THE QUALIFICATION AND CERTIFI- 
CATION OF TEACHERS 

Pursuant to the general regulations of 
the qualification and salary act approved 
April 28, 1921, giving to the State Council 
of Education the authority to prescribe the 
regulations for the certification of teachers 
for the public school system of the Com- 
monwealth, conferences with groups repre- 
senting respectively the county superintend- 
ents of schools, the normal school princi- 
pals, the college teachers of education and 
the district superintendents were called to 
consider this matter. After a frank and 
thorough discussion of the problems in- 
volved in the light of the experience repre- 
sented by these several groups the following 
regulations for the certification and train- 
ing of teachers were recommended to the 
State Council of Education and were for- 
mally approved by the Council December 
19, 1921. 

All certificates are issued on credentia!s 
of approved training. Examinations will he 
held only when it is impossible to evaluate 
credentials. 

KINDS OF CERTIFICATES 

The standard qualifications required by 
law to entitle a teacher to the full benefits 
of the minimum salary schedule include not 
less than graduation from a State Normal 


School of this Commonwealth or equivalent ° 


training. 

All persons holding one of the following 
certificates shall be considered to have these 
standard qualifications : 

College Provisional Certificate 

College Permanent Certificate 

Normal School Certificate 

Normal School Diploma 

Special Temporary Certificate 

Special Permanent Certificate 

Permanent State Certificate 

Certificates to be hereafter issued shall be 
of the following kinds: 


I. Emergency IV. Normal 
II. Partial 1. Certificate 
1. Elementary 2. Diploma 
2. Secondary 
III. Standard V. College 
1. Temporary 1. Provisional 
2. Permanent 2. Permanent 
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All persons holding standard, normal or 
college certificates shall be considered to 
have the standard qualifications. 


I, EMERGENCY CERTIFICATES 


This certificate may be issued by any 
county or district superintendent of the 
state for a period not to exceed three 
months. It cannot be renewed but may be 
extended for the balance of the current 
school year on the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

This certificate entitles the holder to teach 
the subjects prescribed for the elementary 
school curriculum, or if issued for high 
school teaching, the subjects written on its 
face. 

The minimum salary guarantee for this 
certificate is seventy-five dollars a month. 


II, PARTIAL CERTIFICATES 


Elementary and Secondary.—tThe par- 
tial certificate shall be considered as of 
equivalent value to a professional cer- 
tificate. It is issued by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction upon the request of 
the local.county or district superintendent 
under whose authority the applicant is to 
teach. 
holder to teach in the designated county or 
district for a period of one year the subjecis 
prescribed for the elementary school curri- 
culum, or such subjects of secondary grade 
as may be written on its face. 

Applicants for the elementary form of 
this certificate must have had four years of 
high school education or the equivalent and 
eight semester hours of professional train- 
ing. The secondary form requires in addi- 
tion two years of college education or the 
equivalent. 

The first renewal of this certificate is de- 
pendent upon a rating of “low” or better, 
plus six semester hours of further profes- 
sional training. Subsequent renewals re- 
quire a rating of “middle” or better and six 
additional semester hours of professional 
training. 

The partial certificate will be converted 
into the standard certificate when the holder 
has the qualifications required for the stand- 
ard certificate. 

The minimum salary guarantee for the 
partial certificate is eighty-five dollars a 
month. 

III, STANDARD CERTIFICATES 


1. Temporary.—This certificate is issued 


A partial certificate entitles the . 
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by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and entitles the holder to teach for a period 
of two years the subjects prescribed for the 
curriculum of the elementary school or such 
subjects as may be specifically written upon 
its face in either the elementary or secon- 
dary field of education as may be pre- 
scribed. 

Applicants for this form of certificate 
must have had a four year high school or 
equivalent education and two years (sev- 
enty semester hours) or the equivalent of 
professional training for teaching. Obser- 
vation, participation and practice teaching 
of not less than six semester hours or its 
equivalent must form a part of this require- 
ment. 

The first renewal of this certificate is 
dependent upon a rating of “low” or better. 
Subsequent renewals require a rating of 
“middle” or better. 

2. Permanent.—This certificate is issued 
to the holder of a standard temporary certi- 
ficate or its equivalent at the end of its first 
period or any subsequent renewal period on 
a rating of “middle” or better and evidence 
of four years of successful teaching experi- 
ence. 

In art education, commercial education, 
health education, home economics or music, 
not less than three years of approved train- 
ing beyond high school grade in the speci- 
fied field shall be required for a Standard 
Permanent Certificate. 


IV. NORMAL 


1. Certificate——This certificate is issued 
only to the graduates of the Pennsylvania 
State Normal Schools. It entitles the holder 
to teach for two years in any public school 
of this Commonwealth, subject to the limi- 
tations indicated on its face. 

It may be renewed once upon a rating of 
“low” or better. 

2. Diploma.—This certificate is issued 
only to the graduates of the Pennsylvania 
State Normal Schools, who have since 
graduation taught successfully for two 
years in the public schools of this Common- 
wealth with a rating of “middle” or better. 
It entitles the holder to teach for life in any 
public school in this Commonwealth. 

Normal equivalent certificates and diplo- 
mas will be similarly issued to the graduates 
of the regularly constituted teacher train- 
ing schools in districts of the first class, 
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subject to the inspection and approva! of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Vv. COLLEGE 


1. Provisional—tThis certificate entitles 
the holder to teach for three years the sub- 
jects prescribed for a public high school of 
the third class or to teach in any public 
high school of the Commonwealth the sub- 
jects indicated on its face, and to teach in 
the elementary field where the applicant is 
the holder of a certificate for teaching in 
this field or has completed an approved cur- 
riculum in a school of education in prepara- 
tion for teaching in such field. 

The applicant for this certificate must be 
a graduate of an approved college or uni- 
versity and must have successfully com- 
pleted at least eighteen semester hours of 
work of college grade in education distri- 
buted as follows: 


Introduction to Teaching........ 3 semester hours 
Educational Psychology......... 3 semester hours 
Electives in Eduation selected 

from the following list....... 6 semester hours 


Secondary Education 
Elementary Education 
School Efficiency 
Special Methods 
School Hygiene 
Educational Administration 
Educational Measurements 
Educational Sociology 
Educational Systems 
History of Education 
Principles of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Technique of Teaching 
Practice teaching in the appro- 
PeInbe TUE. | 00:5 'shk-da slow aces tee 6 semester hours 


The practice teaching requirement may 
be met by one hour a day of observation 
and practice teaching with one hour a week 
of conference in connection therewith for 
one-half year. 

Three years of successful teaching ex- 
perience in the field in which certification 
is sought together with a teaching rating of 
“middle” or better may be accepted as the 
equivalent of the practice teaching require- 
ment. 

The holder of this certificate will be cer- 
tified to teach each subject in which not less 
than twelve semester hours have been com- 
pleted. 

The scope of this certificate will be ex- 
tended to cover a field of learning when the 
distribution of the applicant’s credentials so 
warrant. 

This certificate may be renewed once on 


a rating of “low” or better plus six addi- 
tional semester hours of work of college 
grade, one-half of which must be profes- 
sional. 

Graduates of approved colleges and uni- 
versities in 1922 which have not for that 
year established a practice teaching course 
may be granted a provisional college certi- 
ficate either on the basis herein prescribed 
or on the basis of two hundred hours of 
pedagogical studies as formerly prescribed. 
In the event of the latter basis being chosen 
for the issue of the provisional college cer- 
tificate, twelve additional semester hours 
selected from the courses prescribed herein 
shall be satisfactorily completed before the 
permanent college certificate is issued. 

2. Permanent.—The issue of this certifi- 
cate is dependent upon the possession of the 
qualifications required for the college pro- 
visional certificate and in addition thereto 
three years of successful teaching experi- 
ence in the appropriate field and the satis- 
factory completion of six semester hours of 
additional work of at least collegiate grade, 
one-half of which should be professional 
and the remainder related to the subjects or 
subject fields in which the candidate is cer- 
tified to teach, together with a teaching rat- 
ing of “middle” or better. 

This certificate entitles the holder to teach 
for, life the subjects prescribed for a public 
high school of the third class, or to teach 
in any public high school of the Common- 
wealth the subjects indicated on its face. 


MISCELLANEOUS REGULATIONS 


There are special regulations which gov- 
ern the issue of continuation school, special 
class, and supervisors’ certificates. 

Compensation from state and federal vo- 
cational funds is granted only to the hold- 
ers of certificates on which the word voca- 
tional has been written. 

Additional Branches.—In order to add a 
subject or subject field to a certificate, cre- 
dentials showing the satisfactory comple- 
tion of twelve semester hours of approved 
training must be presented. 

Partial Certificates—Partial certificates 
may be made valid in any county or district 
upon the endorsement of the superintendent 
of such county or district. 

Upon representations made by any 
county or district superintendent setting 
forth a shortage of teachers for the said 
county or district a partial elementary certi- 
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ficate may be granted to certain specified 
persons who lack the four year high school 
graduation qualification required for this 
certificate, with permission to satisfy this 
requirement while holding said certificate. 

Permanent Professional Certificates — 
Professional certificates made permanent 
under Section 1308 of the School Code will 
be translated into permanent standard certi- 
ficates, valid for use throughout the state 
upon application to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction accompanied by the original 
certificate. 

Teachers’ Ratings —All teachers’ ratings 
shall be made by a supervisor, principal, su- 
perintendent or officer of the Department of 
Public Instruction designated by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who has 
professional knowledge of the candidate. 
All teachers’ ratings shall be evaluated by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Minimum Qualifications for Salary In- 
crements.—The minimum qualifications for 
the advancement on any salary schedule 
from the initial sum prescribed therefor to 
that prescribed for the first increment there- 
of shall be a rating in teaching on the state 
teachers’ rating score card of “low” or bet- 
ter, and for each subsequent increment a 
rating of “middle” or better. 

Professional Courses for Improvement of 
Teachers in Service.—Professional courses 
for the improvement of teachers in service 
leading to higher certificates will be offered 
in extension and in summer sessions in each 
of the normal schools and at certain uni- 
versities and colleges of the Commonwealth. 
Applications for any of these courses 
should be made to the several institutions 
approved for offering this service. 

Partially Completed Permanent State 
Certificate Credentials—tIn evaluating the 
training and experience of those teachers 
who have partially completed the require- 
ments for the Permanent State Certificate, 
the following method will be used: 


1. The holding of the Professional Certificate 
will be considered as meeting the requirements of 
the cultural group. 

Each subject of the professional group will 
be considered as the equivalent of four semester 
hours of work of professional training of college 
(normal school) grade. ; 

3. To meet the requirements where the appli- 
cant has failed in MUSIC, ART or HEALTH, it 
will be necessary to complete satisfactorily such 
courses in those subjects as may be approved by 
the Department of Public Instruction. Such 


courses will be offered by the State Normal 
Schools during the coming summer session. Before 
beginning courses in other institutions in any of 
the above named subjects, the applicant should 
inquire if the satisfactory completion of such 
courses will meet the requirements. 

4. The requirements for pedagogy may be met 
by satisfactorily completing an oral examination on 
such books as may be approved by this Depart- 
ment. 

5. The requirement for the other subjects may 
be met by presenting credentials showing the com- 
pletion of four semester hours of general profes- 
sional work of college (normal school) grade. 


Teachers in Service—Teachers now in 
the service of the public school system 
shall be given special consideration in con- 
nection with the regulations herein pre- 
scribed as provided below: 


1. Two years of successful teaching upon a 
professional or equivalent certificate for all teach- 
ers now in service shall be presumed to be equiva- 
lent to a standard high school education. 

2. Holders of professional certificates shall, 
upon the expiration thereof, receive a partial ele- 
mentary certificate as herein prescribed. 

3. Permanent professional certificates restricted 
to the district for which they were issued shall be 
translated into standard certificates. 

4. Holders of emergency certificates A, emer- 
gency certificates B and professional certificates, 
who are four year high school graduates, shall re- 
ceive the partial elementary or the partial sec- 
ondary certificate as herein prescribed. 

5. Holders of emergency certificates A (except 
as noted in Section 1), emergency certificates B 
and provisional certificates, who have less than 
four year high school education. shall receive the 
partial elementary or partial secondary certificate 
as herein prescribed, with the condition that they 
complete the high school work. To this end each 
year of approved experience shall equal three 
units of high school work, but this credit for 
en shall not be allowed after July 1, 

6. Until July 1, 1927, four semester hours of 
credit toward the standard certificate shall be al- 
lowed for each year of approved experience upon 
a partial elementary certificate or a professional 
certificate, and a rating of “middle” or better. If 
rating is below “middle” three semester hours shall 
be allowed. However, no credit shall be given for 
experience beyond fifteen years. 

Four semester hours of credit toward the 
standard certificate shall be given for each subject 
written upon a professional certificate additional 
to those subjects required for the issue or renewal 
of such certificate. 


Qualifications and Salaries of Superior 
High School Teachers in Districts of the 
First Class—“Subject to the regulations 
prescribed by the State Council of Educa- 
tion, and such additional regulations as the 
local school board of education may pre- 
scribe, the minimum maximum salary for 
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high school teachers shall be advanced to 
$3,600.” 

Pursuant to this requirement of the law, 
high school teachers who have taught for at 
least one year upon the maximum salary of 
three thousand two hundred dollars pre- 
scribed by the salary schedule shall advance 
to the salary of three thousand four hun- 
dred dollars by possessing the following 
qualifications : 


1. A rating in teaching on the state teacher’s 
rating score card of ninety or above approved by 
the Superintendent of Schools. 

2. The satisfactory completion of twelve semes- 
ter hours of graduate work in education or in the 
subject field of the teacher’s interest or in both, in 
an institution approved by the State Council of 
Education. Where the teacher in question is not 
the holder of a baccalaureate degree such teacher 
must have completed in an accredited institution 
or institutions four years of post high school edu- 
cation and in addition thereto twelve semester 
hours of further advanced work. This exception 
applies only to teachers now in service. 

The submission of a thesis or published ar- 
ticle upon some subject germane to the teacher’s 


- professional work, approved by the Superintendent 


of Schools. 

4. Membership and participation in the activities 
of a professional organization or learned society, 
approved by the Superintendent of Schools. 

5. Distinct and helpful contribution to the extra 
curricular life of the school, approved by the 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Having qualified for the salary of three 
thousand four hundred dollars and having 
received this salary for a period of one 
year, such teacher may advance to the sal- 
ary of three thousand six hundred dollars 
by possessing the following additional 
qualifications : 


1. A further rating in teaching on the state 
teacher’s rating score card of ninety or above. 

2. Twelve additional semester hours of gradu- 
ate work in education or in the subject field of the 
teacher’s interest or in both, in an institution ap- 
proved by the State Council of Education. 

3. Evidence of continued scholastic and profes- 
sional interests and contacts as specified in Sec- 
tions 4 and 5 above. 

Teachers having qualified for the salary of 
three thousand six hundred dollars, in order to 
continue to receive this salary for successive years 
must receive an annual rating in teaching on the 
state teacher’s rating score card of ninety or 
above and must continue to have those scholastic 
and professional interests and contacts by which 
the said salary was first qualified for. 

5. In the event of any teacher’s failing to re- 
ceive a rating of ninety or above or failing to 
show the requisite scholastic and professional in- 
terests and contacts, the salary of such teacher 
shall revert to the salary of three thousand two 
hundred dollars, 


The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall approve the mimimum qualifica- 
tions herein set forth of all persons recom- 
mended by the Superintendent of Schools in 
any district of the first class for the special 
consideration herein provided. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

The Department of District Superin- 
tendence of the P. S. E. A. will hold an all 
day’s session Wednesday, February 8th, in 
the Senate Caucus Room, State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Pa., beginning at 10:00 A. M. 
Superintendent Robert E. Laramy of Eas- 
ton is President. 

The Pennsylvania State School Secre- 
taries’ Association will meet Wednesday, 
February 8, in the Technical High School, 
Harrisburg. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the State School Directors’ Association will 
be held February 9 and 10 in the Technical 
High School, Harrisburg. 

The Anthracite Arts Association will 
hold its spring meeting at Scranton, Febru- 
ary 25. 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. and Affiliated Organizations 
will meet in Chicago, IIl., February 24 to 
March 2, with headquarters at the Congress 
Hotel. The Pennsylvania Dinner is sched- 
uled for Wednesday evening, March 1, at 
6:30 o'clock. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Religious Education Association, March 29 
to April 1, Chicago. 

Schoolmen’s Week, University of Penn- 
sylvania, April 20-22, Philadelphia. 

Summer meeting of the N. E. A., July, 
1922, Boston. 

The seventy-third annual meeting of the 
P. S. E. A. will be held December 27-29, 
1922 at Bethlehem. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 

“At the meeting of the General Committee 
of Schoolmen’s Week held at Altoona during 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, April 20-22 was fixed as 
the time for the next meeting The names 
of the members of the General Committee 
for 1922 are: Armand J. Gerson, Charles 
H. Fisher, H. E. McConnell, S. H. Layton, 
Walter E. Severance, from the State; and 
Harlan Updegraff, Arthur J. Jones, Maurice 
J. Babb, George W. McClelland and Theo- 
dore J. Grayson, from the University. 
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Notes and News 


H. W. Dodd, A.M., 1914, Columbia University ; 
Ph.D., 1920, Muhlenberg, was born in England in 
1879 and escaped being a native-born American 
by 5 months, 27 days and 4 hours. His parents 
settled in Dauphin County in April, 1880. He at- 
tended the schools of Wiconisco and graduated 
from its high school in 1898. In 1899 he graduated 
from the Pennsylvania Business College, Lancas- 
ter, and in 1901 from the Millersville State Nor- 
mal School. 

Other steps in the “evolution of Dodd” are 
Supervising Principal, Lykens Borough, 3 years; 
Superintendent of Columbia, Lancaster County, 3 


years; Superintendent of Mahanoy City, 2 years; 


a of Allentown schools since July, 
1916. 

His three “prides” are his able, loyal corps of 
teachers, principals and supervisors, than whom 
he declares there is no more loyal group in cap- 
tivity; the reorganization of the P. S. E. A., for 
which he will fight at the drop of the hat; and his 
friendships, which are legion in all corners of the 
State. 

The House of Delegates of the P. S. E. A. con- 
ferred upon Superintendent Dodd the highest 
honor in their power to bestow by electing him 
President of the Association for 1922. 


THE American Council on Education is now 
assured of $170,000 for its proposed investigation 
of educational finance in the United States. The 
Council has appointed a commission composed of 
specialists in education, taxation and business to 
conduct the inquiry. Among the eight members 
to serve under Dr. George D. Strayer, Chairman, 
we find the name of our own Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan. They will study the existing program 
of public education, the extent to which it is car- 
ried out and the present and prospective costs in- 
volved. They will likewise investigate the relation 
of educational expenditures to other necessary 
governmental expenditures, the method of raising 
revenue for the support of education and the pos- 
sibility of~effecting economies. 


THE Appropriation Pie —United States Appro- 
priations, 1920: 


SE So: a rare $3,855,482,586 68% 
Hi Pature Wars .:...5.... 1,424,138,677 25% 
III. Civil Departments ...... 181,087,225 3% 
TV; Public’ Works .......... 168,203,557 3% 

V. Research, Education and 
BN oraiicl inate scat. 57,093,661 1% 





$5,686,005,706 100% 

“Facts on Disarmament,” Disarmament Educa- 

tion Committee, 629 G St. N. W., Washington, 
DS. 


EpucaTIoNAL heads of ten North Atlantic states 
and other school leaders met in New York City 


November 25, 26 to consider the problem of illit- . 


eracy. Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, in the address of 
welcome spoke of the million and a quarter illit- 
erates in the Atlantic section and praised the 
work of the visiting teacher as being more and 
more appreciated as it is better understood. E. E. 
Bach, Director Americanization Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, was one of the 
speakers. 


Wut P. KeEnnepy, in the Washington Star, 
gives a record of schoolmen now in Congress. The 
list, 108 names, shows that teachers have chances 
equal to those in other professions. It includes 
Simeon D. Fess, Wm. B. Bowling, John N. Till- 


*man, Guy U. Hardy and Edward T. Taylor. 


AT a meeting of the Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics in the Middle States and Mary- 
land, November 26 at Swarthmore, J. A. Foberg, 
Supervisor of Mathematics, State Department of 
Public Instruction, reported on the new college en- 
trance requirements in mathematics. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Council and John C. 
Bechtel, of the Germantown high school, was 
elected Secretary. 


Amonec the new exchanges at our office comes 
The Home and School Visitor, issued quarterly 
at Smethport, Superintendent C. W. Lillibridge, 
editor. 


PENN State has established a dramatic exten- 
sion bureau to book the Penn State Players and 
to maintain a dramatic clearing house. Those de- 
siring information concerning choice of plays, 
make-up, stage settings, or wishing an entertain- 
nient by the Players, may communicate with the 
director, Arthur C. Cloetingh. 


StupEnTs of biology at W. & J. have organ- 
ized a society, the Darwinians. At a recent meet- 
ing they discussed the lives of Louis Pasteur, who 
eradicated the silk worm disease and gave to the 
world a treatment for hydrophobia and the pas- 
teurization of milk; of Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
defective eyesight diverted him from a biologist’s 
career, but whose training found expression in a 
sound, natural life, in studies of animal life, ex- 
ploring trips and in frequent allusions to the bio- 
logical in his writings; and of H. G. Wells, whose 
training for a biologist likewise finds expression in 
his writings, through the pages of his history. 


BertrRAM D. Ho.pErMAN, Pittsburgh, 16 years 
old, a freshman at Penn State, in a recent psycho- 
logical test made a score of 163 out of a possible 
168, completing his test in 23 minutes of the half 
hour allotted. Only seven of the 13,000 college 
students who have taken the same test made a 
score of 160 or better. 
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Tur£E high school recruiting leaflets, Come On, 
Girls, Let’s Go, Your Money a-n-d Your Life, by 
Helen A. Monsel and William H. Allen, and Why 
Graduate, by A. E. Winship, stress the high school 
age as the best time for study and cite lines of 
work open to graduates only. A graduate reads 
more intelligently, converses better, thinks more 
quickly and accurately, appreciates art and the beau- 
tiful in life, and actually learns how to learn. 
Most of the great men have found themselves in 
their high school, academy or preparatory school 
life. These years mark the turning point in most 
lives. Copies of these pamphlets may be obtained 
from the Institute for Public Service, 1125 Ams- 
terdam Avenue, New York City, at 10c each or $5 
for 100. 


THE College and Teacher Training Department, 
P. S. E. A., proposes that the colleges should not 
hesitate to take an occasional applicant whose in- 
telligence examination score is very high, no mat- 
ter how deficient his previous formal scholastic 
training may have been. One or two such stu- 
dents in a hundred could not possibly do any 
harm and might clear the way for an occasional 
near-genius, who otherwise would be lost. 


JosepH B. RicHEey, McKeesport, writes: “Our 
bond issue for $480,000 went over with a bang, 
eight to one.” 


GeorcE J. Ketter, Art Instructor in the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, has been elected to 
the Royal Society of Arts of England, of which 
King George V is the head. He is thus entitled 
to add the letters F.R.S. to his name. The Society 
was founded in 1754 and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1847. Membership is conferred upon 
those who excel in art, science or some great 
field of endeavor. 


FRANKLIN reports good results from its Oppor- 
tunity School, as giving better teaching for both 
the special and the regular pupils. Special atten- 
tion is given to physical education in all the 
grades while in the high school two physical 
training teachers, one for the boys and one for 
the girls, look after the welfare of the students. 
The City Council pays one-half the salaries of the 
instructors for the summer playgrounds, for whicli 
two teachers are employed. The high school has 
a complete wireless outfit installed. 


Georce L. Swank has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Northumberland 
County to complete the term of Isaiah H. Mauser, 
deceased. 


THE enrolment in the State Association in 
Berks County is now six above 100 per cent of 
the number of teachers employed in the public 
schools. Is there any other county in the state that 
can match that record or equal this one: 46 per 
cent of the public school teachers in Berks County 
are men? 
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L. H. Dennis, Director Bureau of Vocational 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, was 
elected President of the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education at the 
annual meeting of the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education in Kansas City, January 7. 


THE officers of the Industrial Section of the 
Education Association of Western Pennsylvania 
are: Chairman, Rodney Brace, Principal Schwab 
Industrial School, Homestead, and Secretary, 
James R. Glenn, Supervisor of Industrial Educa- 
tion in the Pittsburgh high schools. 


Guy Porrer BENTON, formerly President of the 
University of Vermont, and in the Federal service 
abroad, during and after the war, has been elected 
President of the University of the Philippines at a 
salary of $15,000, with perquisites of $1,500. 


“Maroon and White,” the high school paper at 
Gettysburg, is welcomed at our office. The maga- 
zine is a Junior-Senior project, all articles being 
contributed by students and passed upon by the 
Senior Advisory Council. The students of course 
have the helpful suggestions of the English depart- 
ment. 


“THE Gold and Blue,” the magazine of the 
Flomestead high school, issued a most attractive 
holiday number. 


Accorpinc to J. M. Shrope, Assistant Superin- ~ 
tendent of Schuylkill County, all the high schools 
of his county, including those in agricultural dis- 
tricts, are so crowded that many districts are 
planning to enlarge their present facilities or to 
establish new high school centers by consolidation. 
The high school enrolment this year is 4,162, an 
increase of 24 per cent over the enrolment a year 
ago. 


Copies of addresses at the Pennsylvania Council 
ef Geography Teachers at the Altoona meeting 
are available for local geography clubs. Any one 
interested in this body, to which any citizen of the 
state may belong, may write Miss Zoe Thralls, 
President of the Council, State Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. 


Denver, Colorado, is reclassifying all pupils ac- 
cording to mental age, studying the cost of in- 
struction per pupil, helping children choose voca- 
tions when they leave school and in all possible 
ways preventing waste in instruction. 


THE Lebanon School Board at its reorganization 
meeting elected B. F. Patschke, President, and P. 
N. Hershey, Secretary. For the first ‘time the 
district is represented by a woman, Mrs. E. A. 
Weimer, who is very active in community welfare 
movements. The high school has an enrolment of 
883, an increase of 159 over last year. Among 
the special activities the school boasts of an or- 
chestra of 50 members and a band of 30 members. 
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The Directors have decided to open a dental clinic. 
Medical inspection has been in operation for a 
number of years, with a nurse giving full time to 
the work. 


Or the 23 graduates from the Shippensburg 
high school, 1921, seven entered college or uni- 
versity, eight are in normal schools, four in busi- 
ness colleges, three are teaching. The one. not 
accounted for has moved out of the state. Teach- 
ers of the Shippensburg school district in their 
$1.00 contribution to the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Memorial School of Education are 100 per cent. 


CoMMITTEES embracing over thirty teachers of 
the state are preparing syllabi for the teaching of 
French, German, Greek, Latin and Spanish. The 
following are the chairmen: Norman E. Henry, 
Peabody high school, Pittsburgh, for the first two 
years of Latin; Jessie E. Allen, Philadelphia high 
school for girls, for Cicero, Virgil and Greek; 
Dr. Mary C. Burchinal, West Philadelphia high 
school for girls, for French; Lora A. Marsh, 
Frankford high school, for German, and Bertha 
M. Rogers, Schenley high school, Pittsburgh, for 
Spanish. 


Dickinson College has raised $1,000 for the 
support of an alumnus, Raymond G. Brewer, as a 
member of the faculty in the West China Uni- 
versity. 


SeEcrETARY George R. Anderson, Yeadon School 
Board, writes with just pride of the new $90,000 
“Suburban Colonial” school house, dedicated late 
in December. The building is equipped with audi- 
torium, gymnasium, kitchen, motion picture screen 
and fireproof booth. The Citizens Committee is 
raising funds for the motion picture equipment. 
Such co-operation bids well for this community 
center. 


Dean J. Frank Newman, West Chester State 
Normal School, reports activities as follows: 
Sewing Guild, 981 pieces and $5; Red Cross, $313; 
European Relief, $182; Red Cross Seals about 
$100. 


THE Carnegie Institute of Technology announces 
that a limited number of Freshmen students will 
be admitted at the opening of the second semester, 
February 6, in the following Colleges: Margaret 
Morrison College for Women, College of Indus- 
tries, Engineering and Fine Arts. By attending 
the eight weeks’ summer session for two con- 
secutive summers, students entering this February 
may be graduated in June, 1925. 


Tue Anthracite Arts Association will hold its 
spring meeting at Scranton, February 25. Theresa 
Jackson, Duryea, is President. Representatives of 
the State Department of Public Instruction and 
others will discuss art, commercial, continuation, 
home economics, industrial and industrial arts edu- 
cation. The Association draws its members from 


the following counties: Bradford, Carbon, Col- 
umbia, Lackawanna, Lehigh, Luzerne, Montour, 
Monroe, Northampton, Northumberland, Pike, 
Schuylkill, Sullivan, Susquehanna and Wayne. 


ALLEGHENY County Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics in East Pittsburgh has a group of 25 wo- 
men enrolled in an evening class in the care and 
remodeling of clothing. 


Lock Haven has a new 32x40 addition to its 
industrial building. The school now has a four-year 
industrial course consisting of an all-day school 
for the first year and co-operative part-time 
courses in the last three years. Pupils work in 
garages, furniture plants, machine shops and print- 
ing shops on alternate weeks. 


THE Home Project—Its Use in Home-making 
Education. Bulletin No. 71, Home Economics 
Series No. 6, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Price, 10c. Two projects—the Supper 
and the Clothing Budget, worked out in detail; 
also bibliographies and a list of bulletins of the 
Federal Board. Address Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. The same address if you wish Plant and 
Equipment for Vocational Classes in Home Eco- 
nomics, 43 mimeographed pages on needs and 
standards, with drawings showing arrangement of 
rooms and placement of equipment; likewise a 
list of available illustrative material. 


An Art Exhibition at the West Chester State 
Normal School, December 2-20, consisting of 
original illustrations, mural paintings, etchings, 
jewelry, pottery and books illustrated for chil- 
dren, was secured by Herbert A. Stiles, head of 
the Art Department, through visits to artists’ 
studios. The Curtis Publishing Company also 
made loans. Many students for the first time 
saw original drawings and paintings for book and 
magazine illustration. Why should not other 
schools arrange for such exhibits? 


PHILADELPHIA is to have a director of commer- 
cial education. One-half of all high school pu- 
pils in the city are taking business courses. Com- 
mercial teachers and others interested should send 
for a copy of an introductory statement on com- 
mercial education, prepared by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


At the Community Fair, Laurelton Consolidated 
School, Union County, talks were given by W. A. 
Broyles, head of Rural Life at Penn State, County 
Superintendent Spigelmyer, County Farm Agent 
Craumer and Miss Vanuxem, Psychologist of the 
Village of Feeble-minded. The exhibit room con- 
tained displays of agriculture and domestic 
science. 


Dr. THomAs E. FINEGAN, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Lee L. Driver, Director 
Bureau of Rural Education, gave the dedicatory 
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addresses of the Mainville Consolidated School, 
Main Township, Columbia County, in December. 


THE new consolidated school for Hubley Town- 
ship, Schuylkill County, was dedicated in Decem- 
ber. The program consisted of music by the 
school, and addresses by Mr. Henry, President 
of the School Board, and by Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan and Lee L. Driver, of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. This makes consolidation com- 
plete in the district. 


Tue General Education Board, New York City, 
has appropriated the sum of $15,000 toward the 
erection and equipment of a $60,000 Science Build- 
ing at Lincoln University, on condition that the 
full sum is raised. 


CONSHOHOCKEN’s high school seniors number 
37, an increase of 117 per cent. The high school 
enrolment is 213, an increase of 47 per cent. In 
1920-21 the students raised nearly $50 for the 
Near East Relief and $16 for the two new high 
schools in France. A French girl, Cecile Broch- 
ereux, from the Marne district, whose widowed 
mother lives in Conshohocken, spoke in Assembly 
of her home village and of the gratitude of her 
people for America’s aid. 


THE Rotary Club of Sunbury entertained the 
1921 Foot Ball Squad at a dinner preliminary to 
their Boys’ Week Campaign. The Rotarians, with 
the aid of the teachers, have made a survey in 
which they have listed every boy, his parentage, 
Sunday School affiliations, if any, and his schol- 
astic ability. Fatherless boys are placed under the 
guidance of the Club and cripples are given medi- 
cal and surgical aid. Women’s organizations are 
now planning a similar campaign for the girls. 


‘ Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, is 
giving 20 courses in extension, of which the course 
in Drawing under Professor H. Sharadin is the 
largest to date. The Junior high school was or- 
ganized this fall. A hot lunch room is now in 
operation, to serve pupils of the training school 
and day students of the Normal. The school 
was selected by the State Department as one of 
two to specialize in library work. Harriet K. 
Avery of Western Reserve Library School is 
Librarian. Bertha Belser, assistant in public 
school music, gives 30 minutes a week to each of 
three rural schools to supervising student training 
teachers. 


A serious outbreak of diphtheria among the pu- 
pils of the Leechburg Borough schools last No- 
vember was checked before it reached the epi- 
demic stage through the initiative and foresight of 
Dr. J. D. Orr, School Medical Inspector and Dr. 
H. M. Welsh, President of the Board of Health. 
Cultures were taken of about 700 pupils below 
the Junior high school. The results of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of-all pupils that were examined 
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were positive, indicating that these were carriers 
of diphtheria bacilli. The positive cases were 
promptly excluded from school, put under proper 
treatment and not re-admitted until negative cul- 
tures were obtained. A very marked decrease in 
the number of new cases was apparent soon after 
these scientific measures were taken to find and 
quarantine carriers. 


THE Review of Reviews Company, Thirty Ir- 
ving Place, New York, offers at no expense to 
instructors or students opportunity to test 
their students in Current Events. They will send 
free as many copies of “Current History Test” as 
students and instructors require. Here is a chance 
for progressive teachers to introduce a new and 
progressive idea into their localities that will 
immediately and permanently improve citizen- 


ship. 


Lapy NIcotINneE cost 1 1/6 billion last year, equal 
to almost $2,000 for each teacher. Can we afford 
which?—Public Service. 


THE women teachers of Chicago to the number 
of 6,767 have petitioned the City Board of Edu- 
cation for an increase in salary of a flat thousand 
dollars for elementary teachers. 


Dr. A. E. Winsuir thinks that the Depart- 
ment of Education will really be created before the 
fourth of March. 


At the meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland at Swarthmore, William M. Irvine, 
Headmaster of Mercersburg Academy, was 
elected President and Dean George H. Reavis, of 
the School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was chosen to head the Commission on 
accrediting Secondary Schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. B. MILNor published in the 
fifty-ninth institute program of Lycoming County 
the requirements for standard schools. In order to 
reach these standards the rural schools raised 
$6,000 for improvements. Pennants are awarded 
to the schools that qualify as standard schools. 


COLLEGE students throughout the country will 
send representatives to Washington, D. C., on 
February 1 to present to President Harding peti- 
tions favoring disarmament. This movement was 
started last fall by students at Pennsylvania State 
College. 


THE first branch of the American Association 
for the advancement of Science in Pennsylvania 
has been formed by forty members of the faculty 
of Penn State. 


SUPERINTENDENT DANIEL FLEISHER, of the Lan- 
caster County Public Schools, was stricken with 
ptomaine poisoning at the annual meeting in Al- 
toona and died in the Altoona Hospital. 
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SUPERINTENDENT S. E. Weser, Scranton, Pa., 
has accepted a place on the faculty for the Sum- 
mer Session of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The courses to be offered by him are: Problems of 
the City School Superintendent, Problems of the 
‘ School Principal. 


THE Scranton School Board has adopted the 
preliminary plans for the erection of the first 
Junior High School, at an approximate cost of 
$750,000, and an addition to the Central High 
School at an approximate cost of $500,000. At 
the May primaries or at the November election, 
the Board is considering the matter of submitting 
to the people the question of a School Bond issue 
for the erection of additional school buildings. 


SUPERINTENDENT R, E, Rupisit_, German Town- 
ship, Fayette County, and his teachers have or- 
ganized an extension course in Science and Psy- 
chology of the Common Branches. The instruc- 
tors are Professor Joseph Hurst and Mrs. Car- 
roll D. Champlin, Southwestern State Normal 
School, California, Pa. 


WEstT Reading voted in November, 328 to 274, to 
increase the school indebtedness $90,000 in order 
to add an auditorium and a gymnasium to the high 
school building. 


Henry W. Etson, President Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa., formerly Professor of History, 
Ohio University, is the author of “Modern Times 
and the Living Past” (reviewed in this number, see 
page 237). 


Harrispurc Lodge, No. 107, Loyal Order of 
Moose, has presented an ambulance, purchased at 
a cost of $22,000, to the city. The lodge had se- 
lected a site for a summer home for members, 
but later decided to use the surplus money. for an 
ambulance for the use of the poor and destitute 
in Harrisburg. 


OF the thirty school boards in Potter County, 
sixteen have women members. Thirty of the one 
hundred and fifty school directors are women. 
The board of Sharon Township is composed en- 
tirely of women, while that of Wharton Township 
has four women members. Most of these women 
are former teachers. Their attitude is that of 
intense interest in the betterment of the schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE of Gettysburg is now 
Gettysburg College, as a result of a court decree. 
The change was made upon petition of the board 
of trustees filed following a meeting last June, 
at which it was decided to change the name. Since 
the college was chartered in 1832 it has been known 
officially as Pennsylvania College of Gettysburg. 
According to Dr. W. A. Granville, president of 
the college, the name was changed to avoid con- 
fusion with other Pennsylvania colleges which 
have similar names. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission is calling for many skilled work- 
men. Below is given a list of positions with 
salary and final date of receiving applica- 
tions: 


Chemist, $3,600-$5,000; Associate Chemist, $2,500-$3,- 
600; Assistant Chemist, $1,800-$2,500; February 15. 
Instrument makers, $9e0-$1,620, with bonus, March 31. 
Assistant Observer, Weather Bureau, March 22. 
Assistant Biologist, $2,500, February 7. 
Roentgenologist, $3,000-$4,000; associate Roentgenolo- 
gist, $130 to $180 a month; assistant and junior Roent- 
genologists, $70 to $130 a month. Bonus. March 31. 
Dental Hygienist, $1,560 and Bonus, March 31. 
Bacteriologist at $130 to $180 a month and bonus; 
associate, assistant and junior Bacteriologists, $70 to 
$130. March 31. 
| eee 8 assistant, $80 a month with bonus, March 31. 
Physician, Grade A, salary under $2,400. Grade B, 
salary $2,400 to $4,000. Grade C, salary $4,000 to $5,000. 
Applications will be rated as received until further notice. 
Reconstruction assistant (a) Physiotherapy, (b) occu- 
pational Physiotherapy, $600 to $1,600. Reconstruction 
aide, $720 to $2,000. Trained nurse, $1,710 to $2,000. 
Applications received until further notice. 
Secialist in Milk Utilization, $1,800-$3,000. Feb. 7. 
unior Engineer and Deck Officer, $2,000. March 23. 
unior Engineer, $1,320-$1,980. Salary and bonus, un- 
til further notice. 3 
Senior Engineers, $2,100-$2,700 and bonus, until fur- 
ther notice. 
Assistant Examiner, Patent Office, $1,500 and bonus, 
March 24. 
Nematologist and Technologist, $2,700-$3,000. Feb. 14. 
Assistant Gas Inspector, $2,000-$2,400, Feb. 14. | 
Social Workers, $1,800-$4,000. Until further notice. 
Assistant in Nematology, $1,000-$1,800. Feb. 14. 
Chemical Technologist, $3,600-$5,000. Feb. 14. 
Associate Chemical Technologist, $2,500-$3,600. Feb. 14. 
Assistant Chemical Technologist, $1,800-$2,500. Feb. 14. 
Special in Child Hygiene, $2,400-$4,000. Feb. 14. 


Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. 
C., or from the Secretary of the Local 
Board of Civil Service Examiners at the 
post office or custom house in any city. 





THE BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON 

The birthday of the “Father of his Coun- 
try!” May it ever be freshly remembered 
by American hearts! His memory is first 
and most sacred in our love. Ever here- 
after, till the last drop of blood shall freeze 
in the last American heart, his name shall 
be a spell of power and of might. 

It was the daily beauty and matchless 
glory of his life which enabled him to 
create his country, and at the same time 
secure an undying love and regard from the 
whole American people. “The first in the 
hearts of his countrymen!” Undoubtedly 
there were brave and wise and good men 
before his day in every colony. But the 
American nation, as a nation, I do not 
reckon to have begun before 1774. And the 
first love of that Young America was Wash- 
ington.— Rufus Choate. 
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NEW BOOKS 


MODERN TIMES AND THE LivinG Past by Henry 
W. Elson. 727 pages. American Book Com- 
pany. $2.40. 

To present in a single volume the history of 
the world from prehistoric man to the present 
time, the author has selected the salient features 
that have contributed most to the development of 
the nations. He aims so to visualize the past that 
the high school pupil may note the social, moral, 
economic and political development. With a cor- 
rect knowledge of his historical inheritance the 
reader will understand and appreciate the prin- 
ciples on which are based the ideals and institu- 
tions of the present. 

The author stresses the social and industrial life 
of the people, their achievements and progress, at 
the same time retaining the political narrative. 
The study of Modern Europe is given in cross sec- 
tions, with references to the relations of the vari- 
cus countries. The United States is largely 
omitted, because it is a study by itself. He gives 
more space to England, to obviate the necessity 
for a separate study, and more to modern times 
than to the ancient and medieval periods. He has 
also. condensed the accounts of the wars of the 
world. 


The maps and illustrations, together with the 
footnotes are most helpful. The Side-Talks at the 
end of the chapters are illuminating and con- 
ducive to further study, as are also the Questions 
and Topics. The lists of reference books are 
those usually found in good school libraries or 
those not difficult to procure. 


Not only is the book inspiring and suggestive to 
the teacher and interesting to the pupil, but it will 
entertain the general reader who wishes a pleasant 
review and an up-to-date historical record. 


PuBLicity CAMPAIGNS FoR BETTER SCHOOL Sup- 
PoRT by Carter Alexander and W. W. Thier- 
sen. World Book Company. 


The authors have studied over 70,000 successfui 
campaigns, as well as the causes of failure in 
many others. The investigations were undertaken 
for the benefit of the Wisconsin schools, to be 
published by the State Department of Public In- 
struction, but so many requests for aid poured in, 
that it was deemed best to make the report avail- 
able to all. After a discussion of the campaign 
staff, the book treats the avenues and instruments 
of approach, especially the press. One city pub- 
lished a series of articles entitled ‘Taxpayers’ 
Bulletins.” Some, not having the support of news- 
papers and even those who have it, establish a 
paper of their own, in order to keep the main 
issue before the public. The children often fur- 
nish write-ups. Parades, exhibits, motion pic- 
tures of the children at work, school records, sur- 
veys, school board visits, representatives from 


various organizations, especially from opponents, 
endorsements of school work or policy from citi- 
zens (for many depend upon influential citizens 
to think out such problems for them), petitions, 
instructions to voters, use of good argumentative 
principles, selection and illustration are among 
the topics discussed. Several pages are devoted 
to samples of publicity material, including charts, 
cartoons, graphs, posters, handbills, slogans, peti- 
tion coupons and pre-election tags. There is also 
a well selected bibliography. 


Everypay Civics by Charles Edgar Finch. Amer- 
ican Book Company. $1.20 

One cannot teach citizenship from a book, but 
he may glean interesting possibilities and sugges- 
tive material. The first chapter to Everyday 
Civics suggests opportunities for doing things co- 
operatively through the organization of the Junior 
Citizens of the Seventh Grade to work for the 
best interests of the class and the school. These 
“citizens” influenced the other classes to organize, 
until the school was a co-operative unit. This 
natural working together in groups leads to a study 
of local government, of what it means to be citi- 
zens. Health, protection of life and property, edu- 
cation for all, civic beauty and recreation (in- 
volving smoke inspection and keeping streams free 
of pollution from factories), tax and budget sys- 
tems, transportation and communication, are early 
cf local interest. The study of local problems 
leads to a study of the state and the nation. The 
text emphasizes the value of our political in- 
heritance, the “rights and privileges” that show our 
debt to others and make us realize that progress 
is the result of long and persistent effort. 

In a democracy a citizen should understand his 
government, in order to know and to do his part. 
Students trained to recognize problems and to 
apply thoughtful solutions to themefeel that co- 
operation rather than criticism is the essential 
thing. They gain a respect for organized co- 
operation that should carry over into life, a train- 
ing for and also into citizenship. 


DANGERS AND CHEMISTRY OF Fire, Prepared un- 
der the direction of Vernon M. Reigel, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The F. J. 
Heer Printing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lessons on ‘materials and arrangements for 
safety, in case of matches, lamps, stoves, grates, 
gas, Christmas trees, dangers from greased and 
oiled rags, gasoline, ashheap and coal piles, smok- 
ers and rubbish, fireworks, telephone and tele- 
graph wires, electricity; also what to do in case 
cf fire and first aid to the injured. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PAGEANTRY by Linwood Tait. 
1921. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Taft, Chairman Department of Pageants 
and Festivals for the Drama .League of America, 
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Director American Pageants Association, is prob- 
ably the best known authority on pageants and 
community drama in America. .He was the author 
and director of the Centennial Pageant in Savan- 
rah, Ga., 1919, also a Pageant of Thanksgiving, 
being the ceremonies and celebrations held by dif- 
ferent peoples in thankfulness for blessings re- 
ceived or for victories won. He likewise directed 
the recent Pilgrim Pageant at Brockton, Mass. 
He has directed over 25 pageants. In his book 
he treats the organization, the pageant book and 
its need, the music, the cast, rehearsals, perform- 
ance, make-up, discipline and the various details 
to make a successful presentation. He includes 
three pageants: Thanksgiving, the Centennial at 
Savannah, and The Progress of Liberty. Appli- 
cation for the right to produce the Thanksgiving 
Pageant may be secured through the publishers. 


THE Wortp Remaprep. Compiled by R. Baxter 
Blair. Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicago. 
80 pages. Paper. 20c. 

A brief outline of the geographical changes due 
to the World War. All these changes are shown 
en the Denoyer-Geppert Series of Political Geo- 
graphy Maps. The pamphlet supplements school 
geographies and links the past and the present 
political conditions. Historical facts, geographical 
location, political relations, territorial acquisitions 
and losses, industrial and economic problems of 
the various nations make the book timely and in- 
structive. 


Detroit First GRADE INTELLIGENCE TEsT by Anna 
M. Engel, Psychological Clinic Examiner. 
World Book Company. Specimen set, 15c. 

The text consists of pictures in an eight-page 

booklet, the pupils merely marking the pictures 
according to directions. Ten tests to determine a 
child’s ability regarding information acquired, ap- 
preciation of absurdities, comparisons, relation- 
ships, sympathy, designs, ability to count’and to 
follow simple directions regarding special rela- 
tions. The Guide gives directions for the exam- 
inations which may be given in 20 to 30 minutes 
and divides the pupils into three groups, “slow- 
moving,’ “average rate” and “fast-moving,” ac- 
cording to score. 


Mitten MentTAL Asiiity Test by W. S. Miller, 
University of Minnesota. World Book Com- 
pany. Specimen set, 39c. 

Three tests: a disarranged sentence-direction 
test, a control association test and an analogies 
test, for classifying high school freshmen. Only 
one correct answer; hence scoring is easy. A 
Manual gives directions. , 
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Courses or Stupy. C. R. Miller, Director of 
Publications, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Director, believing that some of the courses 
may be as helpful to other school systems, as some 
of theirs were to Cleveland, offers the following: 
Sr. High General Science: methods, equip- 

ment, topics, references...............00. $ .25 
Sr. High Art: Drawing, design, applied, 

costume and commercial, interior decoration, 

PABOTY) ickic- cs idoubina « Case sh atte doe ees 15 
Jr. and Sr. English: Readings, reports, com- 

position, memorization, dictionary, gram- 


mar, literature, journalism, library........ 50 
Frc RII AE cots. ws HORSE. S25. Tee NS. 15 
Jr. thigh “Geowraphy = ..:... <....3¢3ee33 209.30. .20 
Jr. High Household Economics.............. AS 
Jr. High Hygiene, with bibliography........ .20 


El. Manual of Safety: Talks, stories, games 
for sense training and quick action, traffic 
problems, safety in homes, Health Councils 
fOCCNNOET EPONES 5555 see bos eS. 25 

BU EE ike a.ois eseiey tale blow bie chctae Be Pa Tovd. dee 20 





PALMER METHOD IN USE IN OLD 
EGYPTIAN CITY 

A complete adoption of Palmer Method 
Writing and Spelling Books was recently 
made in the School of the American Mis- 
sion, Alexandria, Egypt. 

It is interesting to find modern methods 
of teaching, writing and spelling being in- 
troduced into this classical city, where a 
School of Literature, Science and Philoso- 
phy flourished in the reign of the Ptolemies 
during the three centuries preceding the 
Christian era and which continued under 
the Roman Emperors as a Philosophical 
School in which Neoplatonism was the most 
important element down to the final extinc- 
tion of Paganism in the fifth century after 
Christ. Alexandria continued to be the 
most important center of Christian theology 
down to the time of the Council of Chalce- 
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SPECMLSTS ° SUCATONA BUREAU, O-F Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Me, 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


LBANY ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Incorporated 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for wide-awake and prog-essive teachers from every State in the Union, and we want more such teachers upon our lists 


NOW IS.THE TIME TO REGISTER SEND FOR BULLETIN 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N.Y. 
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Always buy at the Lowest Price the Standa- 
ard of Quality that is necessary to obtain 
the results you are after 


THIS MEANS USING 


Holden Book Covers 


Because they Produce Economy by mak- 
ing Free Text Books Last Twice as Long 
and keep them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 
during the Entire Period the books are 


in use 
SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES HOLDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD - ~ - MASSACHUSETTS 
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LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


The National Council for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments, which affiliates 36 na- 
tional organizations with a membership of 
over twenty million, was originally formed 
to unite and make articulate the public de- 
mand for limitation of armaments during 
the international conference in Washing- 
ton. It has now been voted to continue the 
Council after the close of the conference 
and to go on working until the ultimate 
goal, the substitution of law for war, is 
achieved. 

The Council in addition to activities in 
Washington which include international 
forums at its headquarters, a Legislative 
Committee and organized effort to estab- 
lish co-operation with peace groups in other 
countries, maintains a Speakers’ Bureau, 
issues at frequent intervals bulletins giving 
the trend of thought and activity in Wash- 
ington, distributes literature and prepares 
bibliographies on all subjects connected with 
world peace. 

Those interested in receiving the biblio- 
graphies or the bulletins should write Fred- 
erick J. Libby, Executive Secretary, 532 
a Street, N.°- W., Washington, 
a oS 





THE WAIL OF THE WELL 


Johnny Jones has lost a leg, 
Fanny’s deaf and dumb, 
Marie has epileptic fits, 
Tom’s eyes are on the bum. 
Sadie stutters when she talks, 
Mabel has T. B., 
Morris is a splendid case 
Of imbecility. 
Billy Brown’s a truant, 
And Harold is a thief, 
Teddy’s parents gave him dope 
And so he came to grief. 
Gwendolin’s a millionaire, 
Jerald is a fool, 
So every one of these darn kids 
Goes to a special school. 
They’ve specially nice teachers, 
And special things to wear, 
And special time to play in, 
And a special kind of air; 
They’ve special lunches, right in school, 
While I—it makes me wild! 
I haven’t any specialties, 
I’m just a normal child. 
—May Ayres, in The American School Board 
Journal. 





The price of one modern battleship would 
equip properly all the public schools of New 
York City — Arthur Brisbane. 
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A BUSY MONOGRAM 
A BETTER SCHOOL 


HE modern-day importance of 
school music makes _ portability 
one of the first requirements of 

a school piano. 

Instead of a heavy stationary one- 
room piano, get a light, portable Mono- 
gram of manifold uses. Then you can 
have music in every class room, in the 
gymnasium, for orchestra and glee club 
practice—everywhere in the school. Your 
school will keep the Monogram busy— 
and it will be a better school. 

W. Otto Miessner’s latest improved piano, 
the Monogram, is light yet substantially 
built. Its tone is marvelously rich and full. 
Leading musicians and music supervisors 
highly praise the Monogram, the ideal school 
piano, a remarkable success, an instrument 
appreciated in schools throughout America. 
Read the coupon—mail it today! 


The Monogram is W. Otto Miess- 
ner’s only piano. Every genuine 
Monogram bears his personal mono- 
gram imprinted on the fall board 
and cast into the full iron plate. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


228—3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wenrgram 


Coupon: 
Miessner Piano Co., 
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Please send me a free copy of W. Otto 
Miessner’s Booklet, ‘“‘A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money.” Send me, also, the new Mono- 
gram catalog, special prices to schools and 
details of 10-day trial offer. 
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